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RESPECTABLE AND NOT RESPECTABLE. 
ALL the virtues, all the decencies, all the merits, are 
now included in Great Britain in one word, and that 
is—respectable. We never ask how a man behaves, 
and hardly concern ourselves about his possession or 
non-possession of brilliant, amiable, or useful quali- 
ties; we ask if he is respectable, and if we receive a 
decided answer, are content. Respectable means dif- 
ferent things in different places, and with different 
men. A witness on Thurtell’s trial described Weare 
as a respectable man—he kept agig. It may be ruled 
on some other occasion that there is no respectability 
under a chaise and pair; and, on the other hand, 
there may be some conditions of society, in which this 
summum bonum is supposed to reside in a four-wheeled 
vehicle with a leathern hood. There is no speaking 
precisely on this point. Very generally, we under- 
stand, along the southern shores of England, respec- 
tability takes two forms—a gig and a pleasure-wherry. 
You may make your election ; but one of them you 
must have, or you are not respectable. Different 
standards are kept at different places; and if you con- 
sidered yourself respectable by York measure, you 
might perhaps find yourself greatly short by that of 
Winchester. 

The idea is so far arbitrary ; but we may pretty 
safely assume, as a general rule, that the respectable 


_ people are those who have the means of living in the 


best style within a certain range of territory. Among 
the Laplanders, for any thing we know, the possession 
of a pair of spare snow-shoes may constitute respec- 
tability. Wealth is always more or less at the bottom 
of it. A man may, under very peculiar circumstances, 
be wealthy without being respectable ; but he cannot, 
ander any circumstances, be respectable without being 
wealthy. He must be placed above all mean tempta- 
tions, all paltry appearances, all risk of cracking credit 
witb the world, and troubling his acquaintances in a 
short time with the necessity of recognising a wretch 
upon the street. He must be a man who goes to church 
regularly with his wife and a silk umbrella. Religi- 
ous he may be or not, at heart, so far as this way of 
estimating mankind is concerned; but the world is 
clear that the umbrella must not be cotton. 

To wear black clothes is respectable. The admix- 
ture of coloured garments is perhaps very well, but 
“ not just so respectable.” A black hat is respectable ; 
no kind of covering can be more so. But a white hat 
is liable to great suspicions: it may be buckish, gay, 
light, and so on, but—not respectable. To go to the 
pit of the theatre is respectable in a kind of way: to 
go to any species of gallery is not respectable: to go 
to any part of the house on a benefit night, is far from 
being respectable, unless in the case of an actor in 
whose acquaintance it may be supposed there is some 
eclét. For gentlemen to wear brooches or rings, is 
not respectable; such trinkets being in great re- 
quisition by quack doctors, jugglers, and other flashy 
characters, who require to make an impression at first 
sight and away. A ring is only respectable in the 
case of a gentleman, when it is a cameo worn on the 
little finger of the right hand; this shows that the 
wearer does not require to work, and to be able to live 
without working is exceedingly respectable. To walk 
across a street diagonally is not respectable: it shows 
you wish to save time, and that proves that you 
are not a gentleman at your leisure: you must always 
walk quite to the end of the street, and take the regular 
crossing. To walk the streets of the west end of Lon- 
don, with both gloves on one’s hands, is not respec- 
table: true respectability consists in having the right 
hand exposed, so as to prove by its whiteness, and its 
ring on the little finger, that it is not liable to me- 
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chanical exertion. At church-going time it is highly 
respectable to mingle with a crowd proceeding towards 
any particular place; but to be seen going against 
the stream, especially in the direction of the suburbs, 
is not respectable. To ride on horseback is respec- 
table, provided the animal be well made and look as 
if it cost five-and-thirty guineas; yet to ride upon a 
cream-coloured horse, however valuable it may be, is 
not respectable ; for nobody but showmen and such like 
people keep horses of that colour. To wear burnt steel 
spectacles is respectable, and to carry a gold watch is 
also respectable : we need not say what it is to be seen 
with a silver or pinchbeck one. It is decidedly more 
respectable to carry the watch in the fob than in the 
waistcoat pocket. 

Among women, the last winter’s fashion is not 
respectable, neither is any piece of dress respectable 
which has become common among servants or the 
poorer classes. The knack of keeping to respecta- 
bility in dress is to leave off a peculiar garment or 
ornament the moment it finds its way among those 
of an inferior station. In this way, the higher classes 
are continually leaving the middle and lower ranks 
in the lurch. A rent in one’s clothes, being refer- 
able to accident, may not be disrespectable; but, as 
Selwyn remarked, a darn is premeditated poverty. 
Nankeens in cold weather are not respectable. With 
regard to articles of domestic use, a sideboard in a 
dining-room is thought respectable; a Brussels car- 
pet, a haircloth sofa, sufficiently voluminous window 
curtains, a marble lobby table, silver candlesticks, 
and silver forks, are all respectable. In matters of 
eating and drinking, roast beef is one of the most re- 
spectable dinner dishes, and is likely to maintain its 
respectability in the face of all improvements in 
cookery. Port was once a respectable and may be 
still a good wine, but it is respectable no longer, be- 
cause every body can now get port. Claret is at pre- 
sent one of the most respectable wines that can be 
drunk, though it depends in a great measure upon 
the Chancellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer how long 
its respectability may last. 

Whatever bears the impress of a constitutional or 
legal establishment, is respectable. It is no matter 
that the thing is not generally admired ; so that it is 
part of the system of public things that ezists, it is 
sure to receive this approving epithet. The church- 
rates are said to be unpopular in England ; yet it is 
nevertheless highly respectable both to levy and to 
pay them. The civic corporations every where are al- 
leged to have been most shamefully mismanaged ; 
but, whether such have been the case or not, nobody 
ever hinted that any individual member of them was 
otherwise than respectable. There may be as much 
fraud, baseness, and even criminality, in any part of 
the state-system. as the most uncompromising Jacobin 
chooses to ascribe to it ; yet the whole community look 
upon the administering or profiting persons as highly 
respectable. Rebellion is not respectable: Charles 
Stuart, in 1745, was a very gallant fellow, and so 
were all the chiefs and gentlemen who accompanied 
him ; but they were not respectable. Cumberland 
was more 80, even in the midst of his butcheries. 
When rebellion is successful, the persons concerned in 
it become exceedingly respectable; but still the ab- 
stract idea of rebellion remains as little so as ever. 
Cicero was very severe upon Verres ; we seriously be- 
lieve, however, that in his secret heart the orator 
considered the robber of the Sicilian province as a 
most respectable person. If we apply this new way 
of judging men to some other historical characters, 
how curious is the result! Tarquinius, it is evident, 


was a far more respectable person than Brutus, up to 


the hour of his dethronement. Coriolanus, we all 
know, 

— was a kind of nothing, titleless, 

Till he had forged himself a name i’ the fire 

Of burning Rome. 
After that prank, he was highly respectable. Pompey 
in power was respectable ; but he gets shockingly dis- 
respectable about the time of the batile of Pharsalia. 
Sir William Wallace was the saviour of his country. 
He is now revered immensely by every body but Dr 
Lingard. King Edward, however, and all the nobles of 
both countries, and many other people bésides, must 
have thought him by no means a respectable man. 
Even as a squire in the service of the tyrant and de- 
stroyer, he would have been more respectable than as 
the leader of the patriot army which “ rescuit Scotland 
thrise.” Luther was at first a shockingly disrespect- 
able man. Leo the Tenth only smiled at the nonsense 
of Brother Martin. It is evident he did not become 
at all respectable till the signing of the confession of 
Augsburg. It was not respectable to be concerned in 
pulling down of monasteries at the Reformation ; but it 
is now quite respectable to take advantage of that out- 
break of the lower orders. Cromwell, in our opinion, 
never was a respectable man. He was only a fortu- 
nate brewer. His talents, his courage, we will even 
say his patriotism, were nothing, so far as respect- 
ability was concerned. If he had contrived, however, 
to establish a dynasty, his great-grandson, without 
either talents, courage, patriotism, or any virtue un- 
der the sun, would have been respectable. Notwith- 
standing all the faults of James the Second, no one 
would ever say that he was not a respectable man. 
The Prince of Orange, on the other hand, was not 
respectable at Exeter, but highly so in Whitehall, and 
rather more so after his father-in-law had stolen off to 
France, than before. Washington, who, even in Bri. 
tain, is now estimated as one of the greatest of men, 
was not so much as respectable till about the year 
1780. ‘A forward impudent fellow of a land-sur. 
veyor, sir—just wants to put himself forward.” There 
might be some, we do not doubt, who would allow him 
a little respectability after the rendition at Charles. 
ton ; others would wait till George the Third received 
the American ambassador. At the same time, Lord 
North continued quite respectable till he resigned of- 
fice. As for Napoleon, he comes under the same 
category as Cromwell. We pass on to Charles the 
Tenth, who continued quite respectable throughout 
the three days of Paris, and only on the fourth became 
the reverse. Whether it was imprudence, or misfor- 
tune, or wickedness, that brought about his dethrone. 
ment, all the bloodshed, though it had been ten times 
greater, would never have detracted from his respect- 
ability, if he had not at last been obliged to abdicate. 
It was conceded by the good-natured man to whom 
Nero’s atrocities were related, that he must have been 
a wag; but even this would have been censure too 
great in the tyrant’s own life-time. In the midst of 
the very flames of Rome, the possessor of so much 
power must have been a respectable man. In fact, 
the most atrocious tyrant, the vilest local oppressor, 
the most denounced enjoyer of pension, sinecure, and 
bribe, will always be, by the constitution of things, 
more respectable than the loftiest minded patriot who 
endeavours, and has not yet succeeded, in establishing 
a different system. 

To invent any thing is perhaps very ingenious, 
but it is not respectable. The very projector of the 
steam-engine, which has doubled the wealth of his 
country, was not respectable, we are persuaded, in his 
capacity of a mathematical instrument-maker (unless 
perhaps his being mathematical instrument-maker to 
the University of Glasgow made him so), nor till he 
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by his patent, and 
Mr Baten. The 


—_ to make a little money 
by the hand by rich 
most -headed of , who spends his whole 
life in an employment for which almost any person 


far more res than he who, by some 
of reflection, provides the means of ex 
For thousands of sdditional human beings. All the 
a it is to be even a 
Burns was a capital one: monu- 
three thousand pounds each, are now 
Yet Burns never was a respectable 
binder of his books was probably more so. 
y. y people in his 
own time, who would have far rather marched through 
Coventry with the one than the other. Youth is 
another thing that is not res ble. It is the time 
for joyous vivid feeling, for frolic, for love, for hope, 
for enjoyment in short; but it is not respectable. 
There is no saying how young men are to turn out. 
The half of then hove to to cmuggied off to the 
Weat Indies and Van Dieman’s Land, after doing all 
kinds of mischief at home. The dawn of respectability 
commences about thirty, by which time their powers of 
self-denial and activity are generally pretty well 
proved. Always the older, however, the more re- 
spectable. Jackson, in Roderick Random, was well 
aware of this. He put on a wig and false eyebrows, 
and other insignia of middle life, when about to pass 
muster before the College of Surgeons ; and, though 
detected and hustled out, the idea was not the worse 
for that. Wal knew this too, when he turned 
Chatham into ridicule on account of his youth. The 
aged trafficker in consciences was ten thousand times 
more res than the ardent young patriot— 
who, however, became ——_ enough himself 
before the end of the day. Of all young things in the 
world, a young periodical work is the most disrespec- 
table. It knows the fact, and tries to hide it under 
— and pretension; but though it may say the 
things, and contain the most splendid papers, 
and prove incontestibly that the exact thing wanted 
by the public was never hit upon till now, an old 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine or the Glas- 
gow Herald carries ten times more weight by saying 
nothing at all. We verily believe that there are 
some works, newspapers among the rest, which would 
be better received, though consisting of nothing but 
blank , than others in which the greatest talent 
and industry are employed, but which, being recently 
put into existence, are—not respectable. 
is another way of viewing the word respect- 
able—when it is used in reference to conduct. The 
kind of behaviour called res le is confined to no 
rank or degree of wealth. The conduct of very poor 
men is often described by the most exalted as respect- 
able. For the word in this sense, no other feeling 
than veneration can be entertained ; because nothing 
can be more evident than that respectadle behaviour, 
as it is called, even in a few out of a large society, 
d i ly to keep the vicious in check, = 
n- 


get any better. Considered, however, as a measure 
of , and the consequence which wealth imparts, 
the word is as fairly entitied to contempt, as any of 
shibboleths, which, in a higher sphere of society, 
are used for the exclusion of the non-illustrious. The 


suspect that the general use into which this word has 
come, progressively with the rise of the middle ranks, 
shows that there is, in them, as much relative jealousy 
of station, as among their superiors. The peeress 
talks of the narrow circle at Almack’s; and the wife 


turally, perhaps, but neither of them is animated by 
feelings which an unconcerned person can conscien- 
tiously respect. 


THE LAND OF BUCHANAN. 
Grouce Bucuaxax—perhaps the most extensively 
known native of Scotland next to Sir Walter Scott, 
aad the most elegant writer of Latin since the fall of 
the Reman empire—was born in a sequestered part 
of the county of Stirling, in the month of February 
1506. We lately made a pilgrimage of literary devo- 
thom to the place, and picked up some information, 
and made a few observations, which we believe may 
entertain cur readers. 

The scene of Buchanan's birth and early years is 
2 small farm in a confined valley, situated a few miles 
to the exstward of Lochlomend, so celebrated for its 
pacturesque beauties, and about fifteen miles to the 
north-west of Glasgow. The valley is watered by a 
the Eadrick, falls into Lochlomond ; and the scenery 
2 mixture of highland end lowland, being situated, 
im fact, between these two districts, or where the one 
meits inte and joins the other. There is an interest 
iz surveying the outline of the country, from the place 


ence; for in seeing what he must have frequently 

seen, one is in some measure brought into contact 

with him. It is agreeable to think that the eye of 
Buchanan, on opening to the world, must have sur- 

veyed a scene of very considerable beauty, and fitted 

to inspire his mind with poetical sentiments. On one 

hand rises the range of hills which bounds the view to 

the north of Glasgow, and are generally called the 

Campsie Fells; on the other, a range of meaner but 

equally untamed eminences. In another direction, 

the alpine grandeur of the West Highlands stretches 

away intothe blue distance. There is a hill in the neigh- 

bourhood, from the top of which, on a clear day, may 

be seen the seas at both sides of the island; the view 

extending from North Berwick-Law and the mouth 
of the Firth of Forth, to Ailsa and Arran, the latter 
of which must be at least a hundred and twenty miles 
from the former. All along that side of the Campsie 
range which is turned towards the vale of Blane, little 
streams descend at various intervals, forming the 
most beautiful cascades, and each hollowing out to 
itself a little nook or glen where poets or fairies might 
alike love to dwell. On the top of one of the hills on 
the other side, there is a very extraordinary natural 
curiosity, in the shape of a deep narrow chasm, which 
cuts through the whole back of the hill, like a gash 
in the edge of a cheese, and is called the Wangie. The 
most conspicuous eminence in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is one called Dungoin or Dungun, that is, the 
great windy hill, which shoots up in a rugged and 
threatening fashion, like the head of a proud animal 
tossed into the air : opposite to this, on the other side 
of the vale, is Dungoyack (the little windy hill), which 
is remarkably isolated and conical, and wooded to the 
top. The two eminences, standing as they do like 
watchmen at the entry to the vale, might be likened 
by a classical imagination to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Such are the objects with which Buchanan must have 
been familiar in those early days, when impressions 
are the most vividly formed, and most permanently 
retained. 

The farm on which the poet was born is called 
Mid-Leowen, or more commonly the Moss, the latter 
title being derived from a morass near the house. 
His father, Thomas Buchanan, who farmed this 
ground, was the second son of the Laird of Druma- 
kill, whose family in the main line continued till 
lately to exist as a race of minor gentry. Owing to 
the bankruptcy of the grandfather, and the father’s 
early death, the burden of rearing a family of eight 
children fell upon the mother, whose name was Agnes 
Heriot, of the family of Trabrown, in East Lothian— 
a race which produced the celebrated George Heriot, 
and the mother of another man of distinguished abi- 
lity, Thomas, first Earl of Haddington. This active 
and intelligent woman is said to have performed her 
| task in a highly creditable manner. George was first 
put to the parish school, at the village oi Kiilearn 
(about a mile distant). where he is said to have mani- 
fested an uncommon aptitude in receiving instruction. 
In the language of the country people, who preserve 
a traditionary recollection of the circumstance, “he 
sucked in lair® as the laif+ sucks in milk.” Weare 
informed, however, by himself, that his knowledge of 
Latin was the result of much youthful labour. His 
difficulties would probably be increased by the neces- 
sity of learning English before acquiring this classical 
language. That Gaelic was the current speech of his 
native district, there is little reason to doubt, since, 
even in the middle of the last century, the immediate 
neighbourhood of Killearn was subject to Highland 
rule and Highland usages, and since it is an ascer- 
tained fact that he retained an acquaintance with this 
language in middle life. “ When in France, having 
met with a woman who was said to be possessed with 
the devil, and who professed to speak all lan, 
he accosted her in Erse, and, as neither she nor 
familiar returned any answer, he took a protest that 
the devil was ignorant of that tongue."- By Dr 
Mackenzie, Buchanan is said to have been subse- 
quently sent to complete his classical course at the 
school of Dumbarton ; but, as that writer required no 
better authority for any statement than mere conjec- 
ture, we are to consider this as at least uncertain. It 
is certain, however, that he studied at the college of 
St Andrews, and subsequently, by the aid of a mater- 
nal at the university of Paris. After a series 
of dreadful hardships and difficulties, he completed his 
education ; and so rapid was his advancement in life, 
that, at the age of twenty-three, he was professor in 
the college of St Barbe. 


The natal house of Buchanan does not now exist. 
It was destroyed in 1808, to make way for a new and 
more elegant mansion, which occupies exactly the 
same site. The original house was a long cottage of 
one story, having a kitchen in the middle, and a room 
at each end, some minor spaces serving as bedrooms 
and closets. The door, from the west, entered the 
kitchen by a kind of vestibule, termed “the hallan,” 
and from the kitchen there was an entrance, on the 
one hand, to a bedroom lighted by a very small win- 
dow, and, on the other, to the principal apartment or 
“spence,” in which, according to tradition, the his- 
torian was born. From the end of the house oppo- 
site to this “spence,” proceeded a range of meaner 
buildings, comprising in succession a stable,  stirk. 
ouse, and a peat-house, from which proceeded at a 
right angle, another range, comprehending a milk. 
house, a barn, and a byre or cow-house. It was be- 
lieved, that, with some trifling exceptions, the whole 
suit of buildings was the same as when occupied by 
the mother of Buchanan. It continued till the date 
mentioned to be used, not as a farm-house, but as the 
residence of a considerable proprietor, Mr William 
Finlay, whose d dant now pies the enlarged 
house. The place, however, bore all the appearance 
of a common Scottish farm-steading of the style: 
the hearth in the kitchen was formed, for instance, 
of a disused mill-stone. The tradition as to its great 
age gained support from the immense oaken beams 
which upheld the roof, and which seemed as if they 
could have lasted twice the time that has elapsed since 
Buchanan's birth. From these large rafters were 
formed a plain table and chair, which are preserved in 
the modern house. 


The house of Moss stands.within a few yards of the 
water of Blane, which has been already alluded to. 
Along the bank of this stream is an extensive garden 
connected with the present house. Here is shown the 
stump of a rowan-tree or mountain-ash, said to be co- 
eval with the age of the poet, and from which have 
sprung some new shoots. ‘There is also a stump of 
an apple-tree, which the water has almost undermined, 
and which, like the other, has a number of new shoots: 
this, too, is said to be of the poet's time, if not planted 
by his own hand. In reference to the rivulet which hus 
received so much notice in consequence of Buchanan 
having been born upon its banks, and which, but for 
that circumstance, would have stood so poor a chance 
of fame, it would be improper to omit a passage in the 
ms of the late ingenious Prof Richardson, who 

ong possessed the neighbouring estate of Croy. The 
naiads or comadigugite of this part of the country, 
he imagines, to 

** —— glory in the various songs 

That celebrate their course, 
And tell what praise to them belongs, 
What dignity of source; 

What peerless dame, fair maid, or sage serene, 

Or poet, ever paced their margin green.” 
He then, after adverting to some other stream 
sa. 


Triumphant, the yellow Blane, 
Though by a fen defaced, 
Boasts that Buchanan's early strain 
Consoled her troubled breast ; 
That often muse-struck, in her loneliest nook, 
The orphan-boy pored on some metred book.” 
The Blane is as dull and snail-like a stream as ever 
crept through a level piece of country; yet, in the 
supposition that the infant Buchanan studied on its 
margin, or even “ paidlet” in it for eels or minnows, 
which there can be no doubt he did, “* when summer 
days were prime,” with what a burst of extrinsic in- 
terest is it invested ! 

An idea of the pecuniary circumstances of Bucha- 
nan’s family may be obtained from the fact, that the 
farm is even yet worth only about a hundred and fifty 
or sixty pounds of yearly rent. It is said, however, 
that the adjacent farm of Carsetown, and some other 
pieces of land, were formerly attached to the Moss ; 
and if this were the case, their stock of wealth must 
of course have been greater. There is a place among 
the hills, about two or three miles distant, where some 
remains of buildings may yet be seen—called Heriot’s 
Shielings. These are said to have belonged to, and 
derived their name from, the poet’s mother, and to 
have been a station for the milking of her ewes. 

Killearn, the parish kirk-town, is, as already men- 
tioned, about a mile from the Moss. It is a neat smal! 
village, situated on an elevated terrace at the junction 
of the vales of Blane and Endrick. Even here, it is 
impossible to survey the surrounding country without 
a sensation of interest; for the great features of na- 
ture must here be exactly the same as in the days 
when Buchanan daily visited the place, to receive the 
elements of human learning. From the west end of 
the principal street, a view is to be obtained of the 
lower part of Lochlomond, studded with its various 
islets. Among these, the most conspicuous is Inch 
Cailliach (the Island of Old Women), formerly the 
site of a nunnery, and still containing an ancient bu- 
rial-ground. From this point, it resembles a corpse 
stretched out and dressed, there being an eminence 
for the face, another for the breast, and the remainder 

loping away as if towards the feet. Certain dim ro- 


© Learning. Loaf. 
+t Memoir of Buchanan, in the seventh edition of the Encyelo- 
pedis Britennice; srticle which would do honous w a work 


man of gecius bas been ushered into exist- 


mantic and antique associations take ion of the 
mind in tracing out this image. In another direction 
may be seen the villages of Balfron and Bucklyvie, 


where honour was lew required 


the latter eminent in the annals of squalor dis- 


deed, but for the quiet respectable people of all ranks, - 
the world would be as bad as ever it was, and never 

| 

middle ranks are found to be dreadfully galled by the 

exclusiveness of the higher ; but they should first con- 

sider if they are less exclusive themselves. We rather 

of the comfortable tradesman speaks of respecta‘le peo- 

ple, meaning not virtuous or good people, but a set who 

are above a certain degree of income: both act na- 
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comfort. Many of our readers will recollect the rhyme 
in * Rob Roy” :— 


May the foul fiend drive ye, 
And a’ to pieces ryve ye, 
For building sic a toun, ' 
Where there’s neither horse meat nor 1nan‘s meat, 
Nor a chair to sit down. 

Some years before the publication of that novel, Sir 
Walter noe then ona wit to the Duke of Montrose 
at Buchanan House), was riding through this wretched 
village with Mr Macfarlane, minister of Drymen, 
and more recently Principal of the University of Glas- 

w. A remark from the poet, as to the uncommon 
fichiness of the place, brought to Mr Macfarlane’s 
recullection the above rhyme, which he immediately 
pronounced to Sir Walter. It seemed to amuse him 
very much, and he requested Mr Macfarlane to repeat 
it somewhat more slowly, as if for the purpose of com- 
mitting it to his memory. Mr Macfarlane heard no 
more of it, till two or three years after, when he found 
it prefixed to a chapter in Rob Roy, and felt convinced, 
from that circumstance, that the author of Marmion, 
and no other, was the author of Waverley.* 

On an eminent and conspicuous situation in the 
village of Killearn, stands a beautiful obelisk, erected 
in the year 1788 to the memory of Buchanan, and 
measuring 103 feet in height. This tribute to genius 
was first suggested, at the table of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhvod, by Mr Robert Dunmore of Ballin- 

och, the person chiefly concerned in introducing 
manufactures into this part of the country. The sub- 
scription for the building was commenced at the place 
where it was suggested, and very nearly filled up— 
Mr Craig, who was present, contributing the design 
as his share. There is no external inscription ; buta 
silver medal, hermetically sealed, is deposited in the 
foundation-stone, on which is engraved a Latin in- 
scription, conveying the fact that the column was 
built, in memor George Buchanan, a most cele- 
brated poet and historian, at the expense of the neigh- 
bours of this place. It cost three hundred guineas, 
an amazingly small sum, considering the amount of 
mason-work, 

Buchanan is not the only great man whose name 
ia connected with this interesting though secluded 
district of Scotland. On the estate of Balglass is an 
ancient fort, said to have afforded refuge to Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace. At Gartness mill, and near to a power- 
ful cascade of the Endrick, are the remains of an old 
house, in which Napier, the inventor of the logar- 
ithms, spent a considerable part of his time when en- 
gesed in his calculations. It is reported that he never 

‘ound any annoyance in the sound of the waterfall, 
which was continuous, but that the intermittent noise 
of the mill deranged his ideas to such a degree, that 
he was obliged, when busied with a more than usually 
profound speculation, to request the miller to stop 
work. He used frequently in the evening to walk 
out in his nightgown and cap; which, with some 
other oddities of behaviour, fixed on him the charac- 
ter of a warlock, and his studies were vulgarly sup- 
posed to refer exclusively to the black art. According 
to Professor Richardson, 

Th’ Endrick, in wildly lyric mood, 
Displays her laurel crown, 
And tells that, musing by her flood, 
Sage Napier earned renown: 
That oft she paused, and marked at midnight hour, 
The pale lamp glimmering in his ivied tower. 

It would be improper to forget that Smollett was 
bern within sight of the native village of Buchanan, 
and received part of his education at the same school 
(Dumbarton) where that illustrious person is said to 
have pursued his studies, after leaving Ki 


THE CHEVALIER D’AVENANT } 
A SPANISH TALE. 
Duane the late revolutionary war in Spain, a regi- 
ment of dragoons was raised at Madrid, which was 
chiefly composed of foreign volunteers. The Cheva- 
lier D’Avenant, who had served long in the French 
army, resided at that time in the Spanish capital, and 
was induced, partly by his love of freedom, and partly 
by the urgent solicitation of the Cortes, to take the 
command of this corps. Unfortunately after the Duc 
D’Angouleme crossed the Pyrenees, the: campaign 
commenced under very unfavourable auspices, and the 
constitutionalists were not long in discovering that the 
success of their arms was not equal to the justice of 
their cause. In the action which took place at Co- 
runna, the Chevalier D’Avenant was present with his 
regiment, and took an active part in the military ope- 
rations of the day. In consequence of this, the troops 
under his command suffered severely ; and when they 
were finally repulsed by the superior strength of the 


* There is another rhyme on Bucklyvie, to the same effect, but 
not so pointed, At the risk of appearing to persecute this unfortu- 
uate little town, we shall here submit it— 

The folk o’ Balfron, 

The dirt o’ Bucklyvie— 
Canna ye hobble 

And dance, as I do, 


by the Suchet’ of ** Sketches of Scottish 


enemy, he found it quite impossible to keep them to- 
gether, or preserve discipline, so as to make an orderly 
retreat. After the confusion of the flight was over, 
he mustered his scattered force, and discovered that he 
was left with a party of men not exceeding forty in 
number, who seemed to cling together rather from the 
desire of mutual preservation, than the hope of being 
able to accomplish any important services. 

With this small remnant of the corps, Colonel D’A- 
venant continued to retreat for several days, without 
being engaged in any important adventures. Atlength 
he began to consider himself beyond the reach of pur- 
suit, but still he did not neglect the precautions which 
were necessary in his situation. On the morning 
when our narrative opens, he was seen taking a sur- 
vey of the surrounding country on a neighbouring hill, 
before the soldiers under his command left the place 
where they had bivouacked for the night, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding on their march. 

“ Yonder is the Chevalier D’Avenant,” said Pierre 
Rigaud, a veteran soldier, addressing some of his com- 
rades, and pointing to an officer in uniform, who at 
that moment crossed the ridge of a hill at a little dis- 
tance, and rode towards the spot where the party was 
stationed. 

“ The colonel is a brave fellow,” one of the troopers 
observed, “‘ and, what is more, as fine a horseman as 
ever put foot in stirrup.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Pierre replied, “ but had you seen 
him when he led on the Chasseurs at Talavera, you 
would have thought such a gallant officer could never 
be reduced to command such a paltry picquet as this.” 

“ A truce to your old campaigns ; why, man, that 
affair of Corunna, the other day, showed us all very 
well that D’Avenant was made of the right stuff.” 

“ Hush—look there!” the veteran exclaimed ; “the 
colonel comes down the hill like lightning. I'll peril 
my life he brings news of danger with him. Get the 
horses ready, my lads, and prepare for the worst.” 

In a few moments the Chevalier D’Avenant reached 
the place where the soldiers were posted. He was a 
tall handsome man, apparently in the prime of life, 
with some marks of care and campaigns on his face, 
but still remarkably stout and vigorous in his appear- 
ance, with pleasant features, and large black eyes of 
unusual brilliancy. Those eyes flashed finely when 
he exclaimed, “ ‘There is a column of French cavalry 
cluse upon our rear—mount, soldiers, mount !” 

This order was quickly obeyed ; for the party was 
instantly in motion, and set forward at a rapid . 
For several miles the dragoons continued to push on 
with unabated speed; but at length they gave their 
horses a little indulgence on coming to a part of the 
road which winded up the gentle acclivity of a hill. 
On reaching the highest point in the ascent, they had 
a fine view of the surrounding country, and on look- 
ing back they had the satisfaction to find that the 
French had not yet appeared in sight. This discovery 
raised their spirits, and they proceeded to descend 
with fresh vigour; but they had not gone far when 
they observed, at a considerable distance, a large body 
of troops advancing to meet them. In a moment the 
word “halt” was given, while Colonel D’Avenant 
pulled out a telescope, and rode briskly in advance to 
reconnoitre. 

The chevalier soon returned, and said to his men, 
“These troops are royalists, I see, by their colours; so 
we must goon and take upa position to the right—For- 
ward!” The dragoons were not long in executing this 
maneuvre. Descending a little way, they reached a 
range of open country, and immediately turned off to 
the right of the high road, for the purpose of taking 
up an advantageous post on a small rising ground in 
an adjoining field. After they had formed into line in 
this situation, Colonel D’Avenant gave the usual or- 
der to load carabines, and prepare for action. When 
this was done, a silence of a few moments ensued, 
during which they attentively observed the movements 
of the Spanish troops, and awaited their approach in 
the deepest suspense. 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier turned to the men under 
his command, and shortly addressed them :—“ Sol- 
diers !” he said, “ we are now placed in circumstances 
of great danger, from which we can only be delivered 
by courage and presence of mind. If we fall back and 
surrender to the French, we shall certainly be con- 
demned—many of us at least—for fighting against 
our country; and, on the other hand, if we throw 
ourselves on the mercy of these royalists, we shall pro- 
bably be pillaged, and then left to perish in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. Unless fair terms are offered, 
then, we must advance to death or victory!” This 
speech was received with loud cheers by the soldiers ; 
but it was scarcely concluded, when the Spaniards, 
who appeared to consist of about 400 irregular infan- 
try and armed peasantry, approached within musket 
shot of the position occupied by the dragoons. Colonel 
D’Avenant now ordered his trumpeter to sound a par- 
ley, and rode forward alone to treat with the Spanish 
commander, who immediately obeyed the signal, and 
advanced to meet him, 

* Lay down your arms, else we shall cut you to 
pieces !” exclaimed the Spaniard. 

“No, never! Hear me, Senor,” said D’Avenant, 
with dignity and firmness. ‘ You see we are few in 
number, but remember we are all well armed, well 
mounted, and desperate men.” 


“What mean you? i sa must surrender at 
discretion.” 


* And I say,” the French colonel i pny with 


earnestness, “ rather than submit to s 
nity, we are determined to cut our way th 


an indig- 


your 
a troops, or sh in the attempt!” The 
commanding tone in which this was spoken had a strik- 


ing effect on the Spanish officer, for he seemed embar- 
rassed, and wavered a little before he made any reply. 
When at length he did speak, it was in a subdued 
manner. 

“ What terms, then, do you expect me togrant, while 
I command such a superior force ?” 

“ T don’t know what terms you will grant ; but the 
terms I demand are, that you shall give us passports, 
and allow us to go wherever we choose, provided we 
surrender our arms and horses.” 

“ Well,” said the Spaniard, “to prevent bloodshed, 
them. 

The treaty being thus summarily concluded to the 
mutual satisfaction of both officers, each rode back to 
the troops under his command. When D’Avenant ap- 
prised his little squadron of the result of his negocia- 
tion, it appeared to give satisfaction to every one ex- 
<n Pierre Rigaud, the veteran already noticed, 
who muttered to himself, ‘‘ Spanish treachery ; the 
terms are good, but they are too good to be kept.’ 
The colonel overheard these expressions, but did not 
think it necessary to pay any attention tothem. After 
issuing some instructions to his troop, he ordered them 
to follow him, in single files, at intervals, and dis- 
mount and deliver up their arms, according to stipu- 
lation, and gave an express command to Pierre to re- 
main behind, to bring up the rear of the party. Ina 
short time the dragoons had all, one by one, surren- 
dered to the Spaniards, till Pierre was left alone on 
the ground ; but in place of advancing, like his fel- 
low-soldiers, he set off in an opposite direction, at the 
utmost speed of his horse, and, although several bul- 
lets were sent after him, he kept his saddle, and, ere 
long, entirely disappeared. 

The suspicions of the veteran who had thus fled 
turned out to be too well founded. Pretending that 
the treaty of surrender had been violated by the de- 
sertion of one of the troop, the Spanish commanding 
officer determined to disregard it entirely ; and, ac- 
cordingly, when D’Avenant applied for the promised 

ports, his request was sternly refused, and he was 
told that he and his men were prisoners of war. Nor 
was this all; for as soon as the dragoons gave up their 
arms, they were pillaged of every thing valuable 
which they possessed by the soldiers, who appeared 
not to be under the restraint of discipline, and were 
allowed to do whatever they chose, provided they tes- 
tified their loyalty by continually shouting, “ Viva 
el Rey.” At first the colonel remonstrated against 
the injustice of these disgraceful proceedings ; but he 
soon saw that all remonstrance was vain, and on) 
increased his misfortunes; and he therefore resolved, 
in the true spirit of philosophy, to submit with pa- 
tience to his fate. 

In this unhappy situation the Chevalier D’Avenant 
and his comrades in arms were carried back and deli- 
vered up as prisoners to the French general. If they 
derived any satisfaction from reflecting that they were 
now in the hands of their countrymen, it was speedily 
damped when they were informed that they were to 
be sent to France under a military escort, to stand 
their trial for high treason. Little time was given 
to the prisoners to ponder on their fate, for they were 
obliged to set out immediately, under a strong guard, 
for the French frontier ; and ere long, they almost lost 
sight of their misfortunes by the excitement of the 
march, and the variety of objects which attracted their 
attention in the course of their route. 


At length, after a tedious journey, the party arrived 
at Bayonne, and the prisoners were committed for safe 
Fate to the strongly-fortified castle of that place. 
From his superior rank, Colonel D’Avenant was now 
separated from the rest, and obtained an apartment 
for his own accommodation, so that he was left undis-. 
turbed to his reflections, and had leisure to dwell on 
the painful circumstances of his situation. As he 
sessed enlightened views, and a considerable know- 
ledge of the world, he was sensible that the crime 
with which he was charged was too clearly established, 
and too aggravated in its nature, to leave much room 
for expecting a pardon; and, accordingly, although 
a ray of hope remained to cheer him in his forlorn 
condition, he had sufficient judgment and decision to 
enable him to make up his mind to abide the worst 
that could befall him. For three long days he re- 
mained confined in the castle, indulging in these un- 
pleasant anticipations, without seeing any one but 
an old keeper, who brought provisions and other ne- 
cessaries to his apartment, and who seemed to think 
it part of his duty to keep his lips hermetically sealed. 
At length, on the evening of the third day, this indi- 
vidual informed him, that early on the following 
morning he was to be sent to Paris along with the 
other prisoners, under the escort of a party of mounted 
gens-d’armes. On giving this information, the keeper 
immediately withdrew, without adding a single word 
of comment. 

The shades of night began to fall around the Chera- 
lier D’Avenant as he lay pondering on the intelli- 

nce which he had just received. His spirits were 
fightened on considering that he was not to be left 
any longer to be devoured by ennui, and he felt no 
amall degree of pleasure in thought that things 
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were speedily coming toa crisis. Perhaps, too, the 
consciousness that the accusation against him in 


reality was merely that he had fought for the cause of 
liberty, tended, in some meas’ to allay his anxiety, 
and support his courage. At all events, his 
on this occasion were of a very mixed kind, sometimes 
cheerful and sometimes melancholy ; but at length, 
after wasting some hours in useless musing, the sur- 
rounding darkness reminded him that it was time to 

to sleep, to enable him to undergo the fatigues of a 

on the morning. 

Colonel D’Avenant formed this reso- 
lution, when he was startled by the sudden grating 
of the iron door of his apartment. Instantly he sprung 
to his feet, and observed the dark figure of a man, 
who entered slowly, and drew the ponderous bolts 
behind him. Although naturally courageous, the 
chevalier at this moment was certainly alarmed ; for 
the first thought that flashed across his mind was, 
that he was about to be secretly put to death, like 
many other state-prisoners of whom he had read in 


history. 

He immediately started back, and cried out, in a 
tone of evident alarm, “‘ Who’s there ?” 

“ A friend,” was the brief reply ; and the harsh- 
ness of the voice which uttered it was calculated to 
i the suspicions of the prisoner. 

The darkness of the apartment was now partly 
removed by means of a dark lantern. Throwing the 
light first on the features of the colonel, and then on 

s own, the stranger exclaimed, “‘ How is this ?— 
Don’t you know me ?” 

* Pierre Rigaud !”—Is it you I see?—How came 
you hither ?” 

“Speak lower,” said the veteran; “if the senti- 
nel at the southern bastion hear us, we are lost.” 

“Yes, yes; but tell me how you have found me 
out, and access to this place ?” 

“Ah! mon cher colonel,” replied Pierre, “time is 

ous, and I must be brief. When you surrendered 
to these rascally Spaniards, you know I suspected 
treachery ; but I was determined to follow you, and 
submit to my fate. However, as good luck would 
have it, just as I was about to close up with the last 
file, I heard a fellow in the Spanish ranks bawling 
out, ‘ Vamos saquear,’ the signal for plunder—so I[ 
took the hint, and made off as fast as I could. After 
passing through some small hardships, I disguised 
myself, and acted as guide to a French general of en- 
gineers, who paid me like a prince. Hearing of your 
misfortunes, I resolved to go after you, to attempt a 
rescue; but I had great difficulty in discovering the 
route which you had taken, and only arrived here 
the day before yesterday.” 

“ Well, but how did you get in here ?” D’Avenant 
impatiently demanded. 

* I will tell you,” Pierre continued. “I got ad- 
mission, like a king, with a golden key; that is to 
say, I bribed the guards, who supposed from this dis- 
guise that I was a priest.” 

“ You are a brave, generous fellow, Pierre; but I 
fear all your efforts to get me out of this stronghold 
will be unavailing.” 

“ Courage, colonel, and you will soon be free. You 
cannot go with me at present, for the guards are 
anxiously waiting my return, and you cer- 
tainly be discovered ; but _ 

* T see pistols in your belt,”’ said the colonel, inter- 
rupting him; “ perhaps it is possible for us to force 
our way in the dark.” 

* No, no ; there are too many bars and bayonets in 
the way. You must wait till five in the morning, 
when the outer gate of the castle is open. Look here,” 
he said, producing a paper; “ this is a sketch of the 
way by which you will escape. On leaving this, you 

along the passage, and, after turning first to the 
fete and then to the right, you will come to an iron 
grating that leads to a dark winding stair, at the bot- 
tom of which you will find a postern opening into a 
private part of the court.” 

** After this,” said Colonel D’Avenant, “ I pre- 
sume I must just pass the sentinels by force or stra- 

* Exactly so,” Pierre replied ; “ all the doors will 
be found open except the postern, of which this is the 
key. I shall leave the lantern, some gold pieces, and 
one of my pistols for your use.” 

“ May heaven reward you for your exertions on 
my behalf! If I escape, I shall make the best of my 
way to Bordeaux, where I will be found at nightfall 
near the Chateau Trompette.” 

“ Very well—adieu !” said the veteran, as he pressed 
the hand of the chevalier, and withdrew from the 
apartment. 

Colonel D’Avenant listened to the retiring steps of 
the soldier, and, when the sound died away, lay indeep 
suspense, reflecting on the daring adventure in which 
he was about to engage. At length some ~- of light 
began to penetrate through the small window of his 
room, and reminded him that it was time to set out 
to explore his way to the postern described by Pierre. 
Muffied up in his cloak, he proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously along the passages; but he had not gone far 


when he was startied by a souad which issued from 
an adjoining apartment, and resembled the tread of 
footsteps. ‘He remained motionless for a moment, but 
all was again silent. He then moved on with in- 
ereased caution ; and, keeping in view the directions 
which he had received, arrived at the iron gras 

e 


without encountering any obstacles in his way. 


tried to open this barrier, but it resisted all his efforts ; 
and he was about to abandon his enterprise in despair, 
when at last the love of li returned, and 

him to exert all his 


haste, and threaded his way along 
terranean passage, which finally conducted him toa 
small door, which he conjectured to be the postern. 

At this moment the clock of the castle struck five ; 
and as the sound echoed along the towers and battle- 
ments, D’Avenant hastened to apply the master-key 
with which he had been furnished. hted to find 
that the lock yielded, he gently opened the door and 
admitted the light of day; but he started back in- 
stantly when he perceived a sentinel pacing his rounds 
almost immediately in front of him. He deliberated 
for a moment on his situation, and, conscious of the 
danger of delay, immediately determined to hazard 
every thing, andadvance. Before doing so, however, 
he attentively observed the motions of the soldier, 
who was elevated on a station which overlooked the 
inner court, and who paced backwards and forwards 
to prevent his limbs from being benumbed by the chill- 
ness of the morning. Watching his opportunity, 
when the sentinel turned his D’Avenant ad- 
vanced close under the wall, and, gliding silently but 
rapidly along, placed himself behind a bastion for con- 
cealment. "iv siting here for a few moments, till an- 
other opportunity offered, he executed a similar move- 
ment with equal success, by which he placed himself 
out of sight of the soldier on duty, and approached 
near the open court which led to the main gate of the 
castle. Having gone thus far, he was sensible that 
it would be impossible for him to proceed much lon- 
ger without attracting notice; but drawing his cloak 
closely around him, and holding his pistol in readi- 
ness, he advanced under the resolution to act accord- 
ing to circumstances. In this way he reached a spot 
from which he had a view of the outer gate, which 
was standing open with a sentinel before it, who was 
singing the chorus of a favourite song on the battle 
of Austerlitz. 

To pass the sentinel without being observed, D’Ave- 
nant saw was quite impossible. A sudden thought, 
however, flashed across his mind, and he immediately 
went openly and boldly up to the soldier, who looked 
at him with surprise and suspicion. 

Before the sentinel had time to recover from his 
astonishment, the colonel addressed him in a menac- 
ing tone—‘ No songs on duty, sir—I shall report you 
for a breach of the rules of the garrison.” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” the soldier stammered out, 
imagining that he addressed some officer or inspector 
of the castle, and alarmed on recollecting that the 
catch which he had sung was a sort of lampoon on the 
Bourbons. 

“ Prenez garde donc,” said D’Avenant, with a look 
so stern, that it increased the confusion of the soldier ; 
and with these words ad ey on at a careless pace 
without meeting any further interruption, inwardly 
rejoicing at the success of his scheme. 

As soon as he found himself at liberty, Colonel 
D’Avenant hurried along the most retired streets of 
Bayonne, and after passing the bridge and the su- 
burbs, reached the open country. For some time he 
continued to go along the public road in the direction 
of Bordeaux ; but fearing that he might be pursued, 
he thought it more prudent to turn off the highway, 
and travel through the fields. After continuing his 
flight for several miles, he felt somewhat fatigued by 
his exertions, and began to walk at a deliberate pace, 
tillhe turned round, and observed with consternation a 
party of mounted gens-d’armes in close pursuit. Like 
Richard of England, he would now have given “a 
kingdom for a horse ;” but although there was no 
prospect of attaining the object of his wishes, he was 
glad to find that he was in the neighbourhood of a 
wood, and he determined to make for the cover with 
all his speed. In a short time he heard the horsemen 
close behind him, and the cry of “ gens-d’armes! gens- 
d’armes!” which they shouted as they rode along, 
sunk deeply into his soul. In his youth he had been 
a sportsman, and in the chase he had often observed a 
hare hard mye by the hounds popping down, and 
allowing them to pass over him. The idea was not 
lost upon the chevalier, for he immediately lay down, 
and concealed himself among some brushwood ; and he 
had scarcely done so when the gens-d’armes dashed 
past the —_ Fearing that his pursuers would soon 
return to beat up the cover, he lost no time in retrac- 
ing his steps till he came to the place where he en- 
tered the wood, thinking it improbable that a search 
would be made in that quarter. Here he ascended a 
tree which offered a convenient shelter by its foliage ; 
and he remained in this painful situation during the 
whole of the day, and did not think it prudent to come 
down till nightfall. 

Favoured by the darkness, Colonel D’Avenant de- 
scended, and proceeded on his way After a tedious 
journey, in which he suffered many privations, and 
experienced many narrow escapes, he arrived at Bor- 
deaux, the place of his destination. On going to the 
Chateau Trompette in the dusk of the evening, he 
was so fortunate as to meet Pierre Rigaud. The ve- 
teran had acquainted the friends of the chevalier with 
his situation, and was thus able to supply him with 
resources, and to.conduct him tw a place of conceal- 
ment in an obscure part of the town. Here Colonel 


D’Avenan waited in suspense for severa) weeks. but 


at he obtained a fictitious port, and em- 
barked in a vessel bound for the United States of Ame- 
rica, where, notwithstanding the act of amnesty which 
has been passed, he still remains to participate in the 
advantages of those valuable rights and privileges for 
which he had fought and suffered, and ahha only 
be fully enjoyed in a land of light and liberty. 


DYING BEQUESTS. ; 
Tue world is frequently amused, as well as shocked, 
with the manner in which monied men bequeath their 
property. The worth of the party on whom the wealth 
is conferred, seems generally to be held of little conse- 
quence by the donors, in comparison with some con. 
tingent quality of little value. The idle, the dissipated, 
or the otherwise foolish, are too often made the spenders 
of those gains acquired by a long life of sober industry 
and virtue. It is evident, that, among the circum- 
stances connected with the possession of property, 
much positive good might result to society if men were 
to be more careful in selecting those to whom their 
marks of regard extended. The amount of property 
intended to be bequeathed is of trifling importance 
when compared with the result of a discriminating 
principle of action. 

The wisdom in selecting those most worthy, will 
not only secure to us their respect, but, in a great de- 
gree, promote the observance of good conduct in others. 
A worthy man struggling with adversity is said to 
partake of sublimity ; it is doubtless calculated to ex- 
cite our best sympathies ; and the rendering of timely 
assistance fails not to ensure the lasting gratitude of 
a deserving individual: while benevolence, property 
in expectance or suddenly obtained, never yet produced 
a salutary effect on a dishonourable mind ; it has ra- 
ther supplied the means for acquiring additional dis- 
grace, or has tended to shorten a dissolute existence. 

It is praiseworthy in every one to render himself 
useful to the community of which he forms a part; 
and, however little of good services we may have dune 
to others, it is certain that evil has been proportion- 
ably lessened. It is in our power to deserve the good 
opinion of our fellow-men, and we should neglect no 
opportunity, consistent with our means, to secure a 
reputation so valuable. This is fame, in which sense 
it is desirable that the love of fame should be an uni- 
versal passion. Reputation should be founded on 

ness exerted for the welfare of mankind; there 
is no foundation for fame unconnected with benevo- 
lence. It makes not against this principle, that bad 
men have. sculptured marble to commemorate their 
having once lived. If neither honour nor virtue were 
practised during their mortal career, monuments only 
tend to perpetuate their deficiency in those moral at- 
tributes. 

With what apathy do we pass the statues of those 
who were the enemies of mankind, of men who swayed 
the destinies of the age in which they lived! What 
are they now? A little dust laid in oblivion, re- 
gardless as the commonalty they injured or destroyed. 
‘Tombs may display records of greatness ; and in man 
instances whatare these? Falsities. The wrongs which 
the eulogised have caused, and the outrages they have 
perpetrated, make our hearts sick ; and we turn from 
the gilded flatteries in disgust, or in sorrow reflect on 
the talent employed in such total disregard of truth. 
But if we behold a modest urn, in which repose the 
ashes of the wise and good, how different are our 
feelings! Their benevolence, their usefulness, their 
= of character, awake the love of virtue in our 

earts, and a tear of gratitude trickles on the spot 
sacred to their memory. We acknowledge their re- 
putation or fame is entitled to our respect, and we 
feel a dignity in being one of that class of beings who 
can command the homage of an existing race, and the 
gratitude of posterity. 

To fit ourselves with judgment, so as to be enabled 
to distinguish between the just and the base, is worthy 
our most serious consideration, in order to award our 

raise or censure with a due regard to truth, whether 
it relate to the dead or the living. What can be more 
fallacious than the long-received adage, that “‘ we 
should speak nothing ill of the dead?” If the departed 
individual were immoral, or despicable, it is an injury 
done the memory of the just to withhold the truth. 

It is our duty to revere the latter, and to abhor the 
former. It is to become an accessary to a wrong, if 
we consent that vice should not be held up to detes- 
tation. If we conceal a crime, because death inter- 

and stayed the operations of a mind prone to 
injustice, we outrage a moral principle. How can we 
hope that our honest actions may claim the approba- 
tion of our successors ? or what dread can we Seve of 
their censure, if the truth be not spoken of us ? 

It is evident, that, in the heart of man, though 
wan in transgression, there lurks a desire todeserve 
well of the world—an anxiety that posterity should 
not despise his a We know of atonements for 
wrongs, excuses or palliations of crime, charitable be- 
quests, and various modes of purchasing the privilege, 
to glide into obscurity with the semblance of virtue. 
Some of our noblest institutions have their origin in 
this solicitude to obliterate the stains of guilt. 

Whatever may be done to cover infamy, it is not 


our duty to look tamely on : the feelings of the injured 
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in gaining Alarmed by the noise which 
this occasioned, he descended the secret stair in great 
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living may deserve our commiseration, but the cha- 
racters of the vile deceased certainly demand cur re- 
probation. 

Often, within the limited circle of our experience, 
as if for our instruction, may we observe an indivi- 
dual struggling under a lingering disease, for which 
he feels there fs no relief in worldly skill or friendly 
care. The approach of that period when the pulse 
shall cease to beat, i be extinct, and the 
remains of the mass that once was man shall mingle 
with the earth, all strike on his heart with appalling 
effect. Reflection places before his lessening powers 
unnumbered deeds he would gladly wipe away from 
his memory ; but they remain in their enormity not 
to be effaced ; his mind seeks relief from such oppres- 
sion, fraught with distraction. He looks abroad on 
nature, and feels astonished he had not before disco- 
vered its unnumbered beauties. He sees the smile of 
content in the countenances of others, and sighs for 
the joys he had neglected. It is all too late. Nothing 
pours the desired balm into his aching heart. Retri- 
bution rushes on his startled mind ; and, while power 
remains, he bequeaths a portion of his property to 
some charity, solicitous that the deed may cover his 
multitude of sins ; casts his eyes to heaven, and glides 
to that bourne whence no traveller returns. 

How often may we observe the worthless beset the 
last hours of such a character, supplanting the ho- 
nourable, and obtaining what neither affection nor 
justice would have awarded ; yet, ere the mourning 

abiliments were injured by the wear, the property 
has been dissipated in reckless extravagance ; wretch- 
edness has befallen the vicious individuals ; and they 
have been hurried to a premature grave, with all their 
imperfections on their heads. Can it be correct to 
cast such transactions into oblivion? Is it wise to 
withhold our discrimination between the honourable 
and the profligate ? Common sense declares that jus- 
tice should be administered under all circumstances. 
The hand of death touches not a moral axiom, nor 
alters a truth regarding the conduct of the living or 
the dead. The value of a good deed is too highly ap- 
preciated to be written in sand, that every tide or 
shower may obliterate; from which we may be as- 
sured, that, in selecting honourable persons to receive 
our benefactions, and in the disposal of our property, 
to separate the good from the vicious, we may in- 
duce a better regulation of conduct in those who are 
to be our successors, and assist in producing a recti- 

tude in the transactions of mankind. 


ot 


FUEL. 

Tue people of this country have coals always at hand 
for fuel, and are put to no inconvenience in procur- 
ing that domestic necessary, except the increase of 
price by their greater distance from the coal-mine ; 
while, from the innumerable facilities of carriage by 
sea, river, canal, and railroad, even this little draw- 
back is now reduced to its smallest limits. Our own 
facilities in this matter put us so much at our ease, 
_ that it becomes a little puzzling for us to think that 
there are people in the world to whom the procuring 
of fuel for warming their houses, and for cooking, is 
one of the most serious difficulties of life. Even in 
sume districts of our own country, the labour of pre- 
paring this necessary article occupies several weeks 
of the finest and longest days of summer; in the 
Ilighlands of Scotland, and some parts of Ireland, 
where turf is the only procurable fuel, the peat bogs 
are covered during the dry season with half the po- 
pulation of the surrounding villages, who have first 
to dig out the wet peat in masses from the bogs, then 
to cut it into small bricks for the convenience of dry- 
ing, and to pile these into little open heaps penetrable 
by the air. The time for driving them home to the 
farms and villages is one of equal labour; for the 
carts in these districts being small, and the peats 
bulky and light, innumerable returns have to be made 
to the bogs (which are often situated on the sides or 
tops of very high hills) before the whole can be re- 
moved. So great a proportion does the labour of pro- 
curing fuel bear to the other occupations of the year, 
that populous villages (such as Foggie-loan in Banff- 
shire) often grow up in very barren districts, merely 
on account of the vicinity of peats; the additional 
labour requisite in raising corn and in cultivating ve- 
getables in such places being compensated by the 
shorter carriage required from the moss. 
In France there is hardly any other fuel but wood, 
and large tracts are reserved as forest land for this 
purpose. The demand outruns the supply, so that 
the trees are seldom allowed to grow to the size or 
hardness necessary for making substantial fire-wood. 
To supply a house in Paris with fuel, according to the 
comfortable proportions allowed in England, would 
therefore be a very expensive matter; and the people 
are necessitated to consider fires in their rooms as a 
luxury which even in very cold weather is quite be- 


any other purpose than cooking; and English stu- 
dents, who are attracted by the celebrity of the French 
medical school, often feel the occupation of studyin; 
all the evening in a Parisian room, with artibei 
flowers in the grate, to be quite an adequate payment 
for the eclat of a continental education. The hguses 
of artizans in the towns, and of poor people every 
where through France, present to an English eye a 
very uncomfortable spectacle on this account, their 
fires being always extinguished as soon as the meal is 
cooked. This poverty of an article so essential is not 
owing to the want of good coal in the country; on the 
contrary, France many mines distributed 
over the most populous parts of her territory. The 
defect is owing rather to the want of a sufficient num- 
ber of good roads, and the absence of enterprise among 
her peuple, who nourish a prejudice against coal, say- 
ing they cannot bear the smeil and dust which it 
causes. This strange reason could only operate on 
an indolent, unindustrious people; nor would any 
other allow it to impede the progress of manufactures, 
and of all national prosperity. They even smelt their 
iron by charcoal fires, at triple the cost of coal. 
Spain lies farther south than France, but as its 
central provinces are situated on an elevated plain 
which is as high as some mountains, Madrid is a very 
cold place in winter. The scarcity of wood is here 
greater than in Paris, and coals are altogether want- 
ing, so that the poor countrymen of Sancho Panza 
often pass the winter nights in a state of great dis- 
comfort. Fevers and consumptions are frequent ma- 
ladies, quent on the changes of temperature, and 
the impossibility of guarding against their effects by 
means of artificial heat. 
In uncivilised countries, the substances used for fuel 
are of various, and sometimes very uncouth descrip- 
tions. Among the Arabs, camel and sheep’s dun, 
are the usual substitutes, which are used mixed wi 
brushwood, and stalks of withered herbs from the de- 
sert; even these must be economised with the great- 
est care. Among the wandering tribes in the north 
of Syria, cattle droppings are the only fuel ; and their 
way of cooking eggs, is, to empty two or three of them 
from the shells into a hollow piece of dried cow-dung, 
which is then placed on the embers, and, as it burns, 
it hastens the cooking of the omelet: this dish is reck- 
oned savoury and rich tasted. In Aleppo, where 
there are no trees but those of the orchards and gar- 
dens, the fuel employed for heating the public baths 
consists of various ingredients—the dung of animals, 
the filth of stables, the parings of fruit, with other 
rubbish collected about the streets; and this composi- 
tion, both in drying and in burning, produces a sterch 
utterly intolerable to unpractised nostrils. It is to be 
regretted that the notices of travellers concerning a 
matter closely affecting the domestic habits of nations, 
are so frequently scanty and careless. Nothing can 
be a better rueasure of the p towards civiliza- 
tion, than the provisions made by any people for the 
steady supply of fuel. 
If the inhabitants of warm countries are put to dif- 
ficulty from the want of fuel, what must be the case 
with those of the frozen north—the Laps, the Esqui- 
maux, the Greenlanders? Qn the shores of the Icy 
Ocean, there are neither cows nor camels to furnish 
fuel; and, except the Greenlander could contrive to 
warm his kitchen with the dung of a bear, there is 
no other animal in all those regions fit for the pur- 
He cannot even procure the stalks of herbs. 
It is singular how the ingenuity of man rises superior 
to his difficulties: the Esquimaux are able to render 
their huts, which are constructed of large hard snow- 
balls, sufficiently warm and comfortable, by the econo- 
mical use of a very simple kind of fuel. They have 
large lamps constructed of hardened clay, with wicks 
of lichen (a kind of vegetable, called in this country 
stone-bark and white moss), and the oil is seal-grease, 
or lumps of bear’s fat. With these they warm their 
houses, and cook their victuals, and contrive to secure 
a number of domestic comforts. Captain Lyon says 
that he slept a night in one of their ice-huts, lying on 
a bench of snow, with a bear’s skin beneath him, an 
immense Esquimaux dog reposing on his feet, and a 
lamp burning within two inches of his nose; and he 
never passed a warmer night in his lifetime, though 
he had sojourned also among the sunburnt Arabs of 
Fezzan. 
The most singular kind of fuel of which we have 
heard, was that made use of by some French sol- 
diers of the army of Bonaparte, in crossing the desert. 
Having been for some time utterly at a loss for the 
means of cooking, they came at length upon a spot 
where a large portion of a former caravan had perished 
from some of the calamities incident to travelling in 
the desert. The soldiers, regardless of the supersti- 
tions which would have made an Arab shudder in 
such a case, seized the bones, and kindled them, by 
the help of some brushwood, into fires, to cook their 
victuals, and warm themselves in the chilly nights 
which often succeed to very hot days in those cli- 
mates. The stench which arose, was, as might be 
expected, truly horrible, and prevented the soldiers 
from enjoying their cookery as they had expected. 
These examples may serve to show, that fuel, which 
we procure so easily, and use with so little thought, 
is in reality a valuable and rare convenience of civi- 
lised life, the regular supply of which requires a con- 
currence of very fortunate circumstances. It is the 


yond their reach. Fire-wood is hardly expended for 


abundance has a powerful effect in fixing the habits. 
and even the national prosperity of the greatest coun - 
tries. Without this, where were all the splendid 
manufactures and domestic elegancies of England ? 
Travellers often fill their books with mere gossip, 
when they might give at least a slight notice concern- 
ing the price of fuel, and the kinds used—what classes 
are able to procure it, and what are obliged to do 
without—what injury or disease (in great towns par- 
ticularly) are supposed to arise to the people from its 
scarcity—what manufactures could-be carried on, were 
it abundant. Inquiries of this kind would throw 
light on several of the most essential circumstances in 
the fortunes and manner of a people. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

Cart Magia von Wesenr, the composer of the music of 
Der Freyschutz, and many other admirable works, was 
born at Eutin, in Holstein, on the 18th of December 
1786. Like almost every other great German composer, 
he was the son of a professional musician, who devoted 
himself at an early period to the education of his son, 
and afforded full encouragement to the ripening of his 
musical talent. In boyhood, Weber was timid, retiring, 
and stuaious, out enthusiastic in all he applied himself 
to. By poring upon romances, which heated his fancy, 
he gave that peculiar tinge to his mind which is so ap- 
parent in his compositions. He also applied in early life 
to painting and drawing; he even condescended for a 
time to the drudgeries of lithography, which was thena 
new discovery ; but in time the whole stream of his mind 
was turned into the channel of music alone. So rapid 
was his progress under his father and other masters, that 
in 1798, when he was only thirteen years of age, six 
fugues composed by him were deemed worthy of being 
given to the world. Soon after, having taken a predi- 
lection for dramatic music, he composed an opera, en- 
titled “‘the Power of Love and Wine,” besides a mass, 
and numerous .minor pieces, all of which, however, he 
afterwards committed to the flames. 
At fourteen, Weber composed the music of Steinberg’s 
opera, Das Waldmadchen (the Maid of the Woods), which 
was well received both in Berlin and Petersburg. Soon 
after, he wrote an opera called ** Peter Schmoll and his 
Neighbours,” in which none but obsolete instruments 
were used, and which obtained him considerable praise 
among the more experienced musicians of his country. 
For some years, Weber now devoted himself solely to the 
study of the principles of music, first in the cities of 
aetna Germany, and latterly in Vienna, which is in 
some measure the musical metropolis of the world. He 
emerged from this noviciate a perfect musician. Bei 
appointed music-director at Breslau, he continued 
studies with great diligence, and ionally employed 
himself i positi In 1806, he took the direction 
of the theatre at Carlsruhe, at the — of Prince 
Eugene of Wirtemberg ; and during the disturbed period 
which followed, he found an asylum for his subsistence 
and his studies in the house of Duke Louis at Stuttgard, 
where he re-wrote his opera of the Wood Girl, and com- 
posed various smaller pieces, including Der erste Ton 
(The First Sound), till the political atmosphere — 
to clear in 1810, and restored him to his profession. He 
afterwards travelled through Germany in various diree- 
tions, and his operas were played with success in Frank- 
fort, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna. In 1813, he under- 
took the direction of the music in the Prague theatre, 
but, finding the duties too laborious, and of an invidious 
character, he resigned the situation, and, in 1817, ac- 
cepted an invitation to assist in an opera at Dresden. 
Here he continued in the same active course of life as 
formerly, at the evident hazard of his health, which 
never had been very good. Here also he married the 
accomplished actress, Caroline Brand, who was destined 
to become an excellent wife. His whole time was not 
spent on music. He also wrote short poems, tales, cri- 
ticisms, and other trifles, though generally without giv- 
ing them his name. Having” at length worn out his 
strength by professional exertion, he retired to the ecoun- 
try to recruit, and there posed his ** Preciosa,” and 
commenced “ Der Freyschutz,” which had long before 
been commissioned for the Berlin theatre, and was 
founded on a r by Apel. In 1821, the newly 
erected royal opera at Berlin was opened with the latter 

rformance. 

The effect produced by the first representation of this 
romantic opera, which must ever be regarded as one of 
the proudest achievements of genius, was almost uppre- 
cedented. It was received with general acclamations, 
and raised his name at once to the first eminence in ope- 
ratic composition. In January it was played in Dresden, 
in February at Vienna, and every where with the same 
success. Weber alone seemed calm and undistarbed amid 
the general enthusiasm. He pursued his studies quietly, 
and was already 9 5 Neng in the composition of a 
comic opera, “* The ree Pintos,” never completed, 
and had accepted a commission for another of a romantic 
cast for the Vienna stage. The text was at first to have 
been furnished by Rellstab, but was ultimately written by 
Madame de Chezy, and written in so imperfect and im- 
practicable a style, that, with all Rellstab’s alterations, 
never had a musician more to contend with than 
Weber had to do with this old French story. As it is, 
however, he has caught the spirit of the tale. 

“ Dance and Provengal song, and vintage mirth,” 


breathe in his melodies; and although a perplexed plot 
and want of interest in the scene yreatly impaired its 
theatrical effect, the approbation with which it was not- 


foundation of all domestic comfort and its scarcity or 


withstanding received by all judges of music on its §ret 


| 
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ip Vienna (10th Oct. 1823), sufficiently 
attested the triumph of the composer over his difficulties. 
He was repeatedly called for, and received with the loud- | his iliness had been provided by anticipation. 
est acclamations. From Vienna, where he was conduct- 
to su- 
e fiftieth representation of his Freyschutz.” 

tour resembled a triumphal procession ; for, on his ; make use of it during his stay. 
with a formal public he writes to his wife, “is mine till 
pert and rising sti high then dinner, the or . My solitude 
while increasing in - er, | in id is not painful to me. 
if that were possible, in of the public, his 
health was rapidly waning, amidst his anxious and multi- | in which I make tolerable 

plied duties. ‘* Would,” says he in a letter written shortly | use to me. 


ing his Euryanthe, he was summoned to Prague, 


afterwards, “‘ Would that I were a tailor, for then 


Give yourself no uneasiness about the (Obe- 
should have a Sunday's holiday! Meantime, a cough, ). T sha or they re- 
the herald of consumption, tormented him, and “ the 
slow, minings of the hectic fire” within began to manifest | Easter Monday, but some time 
themselves more visibly in days and nights of feverish ex- | afterwards when. The people are really too kind to me. 
citement. It was in the midst of this that he accepted 
the task of composing an opera for Covent Garden Thea- | almost say they carry me in their arms. I take great 
tre. His fame, which had gradually made its way through | care of myself, and you may be quite at ease on my ac- 
the north of Germany (where his Freyschutz was Dag count. iM. 

offer him 


in 1823), to England, induced the to 


days it disappeared entirely; then, u the third (of 
liberal terms for an opera on the subject of Oberon, the Mare : eb 
well-known fairy tale on which Wieland has reared his 
fantastic but beautiful and touching comic Epos. He re- 


ceived the first act of Planché’s manuseript in D b 


He took up his residence with Sir George Smart. 


“ The whole day, 


living suits mine exactly, and my little stock of 
progress, is of incale 


li have leisure and repose here, 
spect my time. Resides, the Oberon is not fixed for 
later; I shall tell you 


No king ever had more done for him out of love ; I may 


y cough is really a very odd one. For eight 


h), a vile spasmodic attack returned before I reached 
Calais. Since that time it is quiet again. I cannot, with 
all the consideration I have given it, understand it at all. 


I ti deny myself every indulgence, and yet it 
1824, and forthwith began his labours, though he seems 
to have thought that the worthy managers, in the short | come. 
time they were disposed to allow him, were expecting 
towards its 


impossibilities, particularly as the first step 
ition, on Weber's part, was the study of the 


ron. 


The work, finally, having been completed, Weber de- | bad you by my side, that you might have seen me in my 
termined himself to be present at the representation of | foreign garb of honour. 
this his last production. He hoped, by his visit to Lon- 
don, to realise something for his wife and family; for | with Weber. 
hitherto, on the whole, poverty had been his companion. 
Want had indeed, by unceasing exertion, been kept | at their post, 
aloof, but still hovering near him, and threatening, with 
the decline of his health, and his consequent inability to 

his duties, a nearer and a nearer approach, 
Already he felt the conviction that his death was not far 
off, and that his wife and children would soon be deprived 
of that support which his efforts had hitherto afforded 
them. His intention was to return from London by Pa- 
ris, where he expected to form a definitive arrangement 
relative to an opera which the Parisians had long request- 
ed from him. He left Dresden early in 1826, aceompa- 
nied by his friend Furstenau, a celebrated performer on 
the flute, travelling in a comfortable carriage, which his | causes we cannot 
health Ai hi +4 


His cough was less trou 


blesome on the journey than it had latterly been. He 
reached Paris on the 25th of February, where he was re- 
ceived in the most flattering manner by all the musicians 
and posers of emi » among others by Rossini, | ness. 
who was so anxious to see hi.a, that he had called before | became a 
his arrival, that he might ascertain the exact moment of 
his coming. On the 27th he was present at the first re- | benefit, and then to leave London for ever. His last let- 
presentation of Spontinis Olympia ;” and though no 


great admirer of the composer, the way in which the | was dated the 2d of June. Even here, though he could 
opera was performed elicited his warmest approbation. 


The 


How _——_ a spectacle,” says he, “is the opera here 
the 


society. 


On the 2d of March, he left Paris for England, which | dark complexion. 
he reached on the 4th, amidst a heavy shower of rain—a 


gloomy opening to bis visit. The first incident, however, 


that happened after his arrival, showed how highly ~ 


character and talents were appreciat 


quiting to present himself as an alien at the Passport 
Office by the ofheer 


, he was immediately waited upon 

with the necessary papers, and requested to think of no- 
thing bet his own h, as every thing would be ma- 
naged for him. On the 6th, he writes to his wife from 
London—* Here I sit, weil and hearty, already quite 
at home, and perfectly happy in the receipt of your 
dear letter, which assures me that you and the children 
are weil; what more or what better could I wish for? 
After sieeping well and paying well at Dover, we set out 
yesterday morning in the Express coach, a noble iage 
drawa by four English horses, such as no prince need 
ashamed of. With four persons within, four in front, 
and sour behind, we dashed on with the rapidity of light- 
ping through this inexpressibly beautiful country ; mea- 
dows of the loveliest green, gardens blooming with flowers, 
and every building displaying a neatness and elegance 
which form a striking contrast to the dirt of France. The 
majestic river, covered with ships of all sizes (among 
others the largest ship of the line, 148 , the grace- 


fal country huuses, altogether made per- 
feetly snique.” 


Eng- novel, was played. The house is handsomely decorated, 
uage itself, the right understanding of which, 


Weber justly considered as preliminary to any attempt to 
marry Planche’s verses to his own immortal music. 
These exertions increased his weakness so much, that he 
found it necessary to resort to a watering place in the | mour of applause which I thought would never have 
summer of 1825. In December he returned to Berlin, | ended. 
to bring out his Euryanthe there in person. It was re- 
ceived, as might have been anticipated, with great ap- | loose again. Fortunately, soon after the overture, Rob 
, though less enthusiastically than the Freyschutz, | Roy began, and gradually things became quiet. Coulda 
wild and characteristic music of which came home 
with more intensity to the national mind. After being 
og ows at two representations, he returned to his labours 
at 


building, the masses upon the stage, and in 
o a, are imposing, almost awful. acces 
io particular has a strength anda fire such asI never before | of his attending at the representation of “ Der Frey- 
witnessed.” The longer he remained in Paris, the more | schutz” was abandoned, and he was obliged to keep his 
the number of his visitors increased. ‘I cannot venture | room. On Sunday evening, the 5th, he was left at ele- 
to describe to you,” he writes to his wife, “* how I am 

received here. It woula be the excess of vanity. The very | was found dead apon his pillow, his head resting upon 
paper would blush for me, were I to write down half of 

what the greatest living artists here tell me. If I don’t die | struygie. 

of pride now, I am insured against that fate for ever.” ing seemed to have gradually deepened into the sleep of 
Though thus breathing an atmosphere of flattery, and | death 

feeling his health and spirits improving amidst the no- med 
velty of the scene, his letters betray his longing to revisit | solemnities of the Catholic Church, in the chapel at 
his domestic circle, and his resolution never again toun- | Moorfields, the Requiem of Mozart being introduced 
dertake so long a journey without the comfort of their 


comes. I eat and drink every thing, and it does not 


* At seven o’clock in the evening, we went to Covent 
Garden, where Rob Roy, an opera after Sir Walter Scott's 


and not too large. When I came forward to the front 
of the stage-box, that I might have a better look of it, 
some one called out, Weber! Weber is here! and al- 
though I drew back immediately, there tollowed a cla- 


n the overture to the Freyschutz was called 
for, and every time I showed myself the storm broke 


man wish for more enthusiasm, or more love? I must 
confess that I was completely overpowered by it, though 
lam of acalm nature, and somewhat accustomed to such 
scenes. I know not what I would have given to have 


The honours of this world were, however, nearly over 
The tired forces of life, though they bore 

up gallantly against the enemy, had long been wavering 
and now in fact only one brilliant move- 

ment d to be ted before they finally re- 
treated from the field of existence. This was the repre- 
sentation of Oberon, which for a time rewarded him for 
all his toils and vexations. But his joy on this occa- 
sion was interrupted by the gradual decline of his 
health. The climate of London brought back all those 
symptoms which his travelling had for a time alle- 
viated or dissipated. After directing twelve ormances 
of his Oberon in crowded houses, he felt himself com- 
pletely exhausted and dispirited. His melancholy was 
not abated by the ill success of his concert, which, from 
retend to explain, was no benefit to 

- | the poor invalid. itis next letters are in a desponding tone. 
His expressions in the last but one he ever wrote, show the 
rapid decline of his strength, though he endeavours to 
keep up the spirits of his family by a gleam of cheerful- 
is longing for home now began to increase till it 

pang. On the 6th June, he was to be present 
at the Freyschutz, which was to be pertormed for his 


ter, the thirty-third he had written from England 


searcely guide the pen, anxious to keep up the droo 
ing spirits of his wife, he endeavours to speak cheerfully, 
and to inspire a hope of his return. 


On Friday, the 3d of June, he felt so ill that the idea 


ven o’clock in good spirits, and at seven next morning 


his hand, as though he had passed from life without a 
The peaceful slumber of the preceding even- 


He was interred on the 2ist, with the accusto 


into the service. In person, Weber is described as hav- 
ing been of the middle height, extremely thin, and of 
His countenance was strikingly intel- 
ligent, his face long and pale, his torehead remarkably 
high, his features prominent, his eyes dark and full. His 
usual look was one of calm placid thought, an expression 
which was increased in some degree by spectacles, which 
he wore on account of his shortness of sight. The force 
and acuteness of his mind were indicated in the occa- 
sional brilliancy of the expression of his countenance ; 
the habitual patience and mild of his disposition, in 
its per t look of placidity and repose. 
As a composer, amidst the flood of excellence which 
his works display, we have some difficulty in singling out 
the quality for which he stood most pre-eminent. We 
think, however, that he was in no respect more dis- 
tinguished than for the perfect originality of his style. 
He imitates no ieular master, he is the slave of no 
particular sch and can scarcely be said to take the 
cue from any of his rs or contemporaries. He 
walks in a path decidedly and peculiarly his own; and 
yet with ail this originality, with a style so strongly, 80 
indelibly marked, “thet it can never be mistaken, he is 
perhaps less of a mannerist than any composer of his 
day. The character of his music always varies with the 
subject. Unlike that of some, it is no Procrustes’-bed, 
to which all themes whatever are forcibly subjected, and 
fitted in so as to with its precise torin and 


» | invariabl from the contemplation of 
where every thing that could add to his comfort or soothe ee yey P the su 


He found | when we turn to his laughi b the striki 
his table covered with cards from visitors who had ealled ne ee and 


before his arrival, and a splendid pianoforte in- his room 
from one of the first makers, with a request that he would 


idea that the obj 


all the beauty and variety incident to it; and 


singular effect of which is produced by the Bama of 
the very phenomenon which usually takes place on the 
vocal orgens when the risible faculties are agitated—to 
the cries of terror and dismay which break from Max, 
when struggling to escape from the demon, and to many 
other passages of his works, we are impressed with the 
d which he had constantly in view was 
aaa to modulate the voice of nature, so as to bring it 
within the laws of musical expression. So completely, 
indeed, has he followed the course which nature points 
out, that we may apply to him with the most perfect jus- 
tice, the high eulogium which Pope pronounees on 
Shakspeare, when he describes him as being “less au 
imitator than an instrument of nature,” and adds, “ that 
it is not so just to say of him that he speaks from her, as 
that she speaks through him.” 
The consequence of this is, that his works are remark- 
able for the individuality of their character ; and, in this 
Tespect, they admit of being favourably contrasted with 
those of his great rival, Rossini. His Freyschutz, his 
Preciosa, his Oberon, his Euryanthe, are so distinct from 
each other, we may venture to say, that, with a person 


ignorant of their author, they might for the produc- 
tions of a different artist.* 


° SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT. 
No settlement that the English has formed in recent 


times in a distant territory, for purposes of emigra- 
tion, has failed so completely in its objects as that 
upon Swan River, on the west side of the continent 
of Australia. Various causes have been given for 
this unfortunate result, the chief being the general 
bad quality of the land in the interior, or at a distance 
from the river, and the difficulty, if not impossibility 
of getting steady labourers and mechanics. Lieute- 
nant Brereton, in his recently published work, “ Ex- 
cursions in New South Wales,” &c., thus describes 
the appearance of this settlement :— 

“ We arrived (says he) at Swan River; and it may 
be imagined how much our curiosity was excited to see, 
with our own eyes, a spot of which such a variety of 
accounts had been published. 

This place was known to the French long before 
the English thought of colonising it; but they seem 
to have entertained no very high opinion of its beau- 
ties or capabilities. The coast, to some distance on 
each side of the entrance to the river, has a most 
wretched appearance ; nothing being visible save bar- 
ren rocks or a sandy beach, with a dreary-looking 
country beyond ; in et, a more inhospitable spot is 
rarely to be found ; and a vessel driven upon the rocks 
formed an object which did not conduce to animate 
the scene. 

Freemantle, at the time of my arrival (October 
1829), was a mere encampment, every person bein 
either in a tent or temporary hut. Its site is a | 
spot, consisting entirely of sand, and the ‘ bush’ or 
forest extends to within a very short distance of it. 
Water was easily procured by digging holes a few feet 
in depth, but it was not particularly good, and that 
which we took on board at our departure was not 
drinkable. I understand, however, that a plentiful 
supply has been found since, and of a good descrip- 
tion. The only spring near the place was about a 
mile distant, and it fell into the river only a few yards 
from its source. 

If the site of Freemantle alone be considered, a 
worse spot for a town could hardly have been selected. 
Situated as it is upon a bed of sand, and exposed to 
a glare that is almost insupportable, it holds out but 
little inducement for any person to fix his residence 
there, unless compelled by circumstances. 

It was not a little curious to observe the incipient 
town during the first few months after its commence- 
ment. Tents and huts in every variety—goods of all 
descriptions scattered about in disorder—the emigrants 
employed, some in cooking their provisions, and others 
in sauntering about, or landing their effects—many 
looking very miserable, and not a few equally happy 
—different kinds of animals just landed, and showing 
evidently how much they must have suffered during 
so long a voyage. Such was the scene | witnessed on 
landing at the spot on which the future principal sea- 
port of Western Australia was to stand. 

At the entrance of the Swan, which is close to Free- 
mantle, there is a bar on which the depth of water does 
not exceed six or seven feet; and often, even when 
the wind is moderate, the passage over it is not a little 
hazardous. From thence to Perth, the distance is about 
nine miles; and the navigation is rather impeded by 
shoals, which in some places extend nearly across the 
river. 
On approaching the township, one part of the river 
forms a lake several miles in extent, which would make 
a fine harbour if a canal could be cut so as to admit 
large vessels. Its shores are rocky, and generally 
useless to the agriculturist. Perth, the intended ca- 
pital, stands on a rising spot, covered, when I was 
there, with trees, in the midst of which the settlers 
had pitched their tents or erected their huts; and the 
situation is not only well chosen, but affords some 


* Condensed from a memoir in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
which is partly derived from a German life of Weber, and pardy 
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highly interesting views. The river at this part is 
about half a mile wide, or rather more, but it is so 
shallow that it may sometimes be forded. 

A mile or two above Perth there are several islands ; 
and the river at this spot was so shallow, that we were 
obliged to get out of our boat, and drag or lift it through 
the mud for some distance ; after which we found our- 
selves again in deep water, and it soon became fresh. 

From this part of the river, to a distance, as well as 
we could judge, of twenty-five or thirty miles above 
Perth—that is to say, as far as we could proceed in a 
boat—the scenery was frequently of a beautiful de- 
scription, and the banks in many places were composed 
of a rich alluvial soil, covered with excellent grass. 
Unfortunately, the good soil was rarely found to ex- 
tend more than half a mile from the river, and often 
not more than fifty or a hundred yards. The land, 
toa ter distance, may be capable of cultivation ; 
but we lost sight of the black mould, and observed 
beyond it sand and ironstone. 

In some parts, the country was thickly clothed with 
forest ; but in others, it had the appearance of a fine 
park, in which scarcely a tree was to be seen that one 
would think it necessary to destroy.: 

It has been confidently asserted that the land is 
generally so scantily wooded that there are not more 
than two trees to the acre! Nothing can be more ab- 
surd, for it is only here and there that such is the 
ease, the country being more commonly what is de- 
nominated ‘open forest,’ with spots where the trees 
are very close together. 

We made a point of landing wherever we perceived 
an indication of good land, and frequently discovered 
the holes which had been dug by those who had pre- 
ceded us, in order to ascertain the nature of the soil, 
and saw at once the cause why some persons had been 
so greatly deceived. Instead of proceeding in a direct 
line from the river, they had, in consequence of their 
ignorance of its course, passed partly across an elbow 
or bend formed by it, without being aware that they 
were all the time not far from its banks; so that they 
were led to believe the black mould extended several 
miles from, instead of along it. 

The Canning falls into the Swan a little below Perth, 
on the opposite side, and in most of its features re- 
sembles that river, but it is smaller. 

Our party ascended the stream as far as the fallen 
trees permitted, which was not more, I think, than 
fifteen or sixteen miles from its confluence with the 
Swan. Its banks are highly picturesque—often ro- 
mantic; and it struck me there was rather a larger 

roportion of good soil than on the last-named river ; 

Ce even on the Canning, it extends not farther than 
from half to three quarters of a mile, and very seldom 
far. 

Between Perth and Freemantle, the land, in an 
agricultural point of view, is almost worthless, if we 
except a few small spots ; the greater portion of it con- 
sisting of sands or sandstone covered with trees and 
underwood. 

The base of the Darling range approaches to within 
a very few miles of Perth; but the declivities of these 
hills had not the appearance of being particularly 
abrupt, and their elevation is considered to be only 
about 1200 feet, which I am inclined to believe is 
somewhat underrated. Their aspect is triste and dis- 

leasing. How far inland the range extends is not 
mean but some officers had gone up the Canning 
as far as they could in a boat, and then walked, ac- 
cording to their statement, upwards of forty miles, 
when, seeing no apparent termination to the range, 
and their provisions being well nigh exhausted, they 

were obliged to retrace their steps. 

They said (and there is every reason to believe their 
information to be correct) that the soil was bad or in- 
different, excepting sometimes at the bottom of a valley 
or ravine; nor did they see much jand adapted even 
for the purposes of grazing: indeed, their account of 
the interior was far from cheering. 

On the Canning, we fell in with twenty-one of the 
aborigines, a greater number than had been previously 
seen ina body. They were of good height, straight- 
limbed, very slightly made, and appeared to be ex- 
tremely active. As though they were not naturally 
sufficiently ugly, many of them had thrust a feather, 
a bone, or a piece of wood, through the septum of the 
nose; and the same practice was observed on various 
parts of the east coast by Cook’s people, who gave to 
the ornament the appellation of-spritsail-yard.” 

Other writers mention that good land is plentiful 
in this settlement, and that the only serious evi! which 
exists is the want of steady labourers and artizans. 

The author of a new work, entitled “ England and 

America,” has the following observations on this sub- 

** This colony may prosper in the course of years; 

but for the present it be considered, com. 

pared with the expectations of those who founded it, 

a decided failure. Why this failure with all the ele- 

ments of success, a fine climate, plenty of good land 

(in proportion, perhaps, to the population), plenty of 

capital and enough of labourers ?- The explanation is 

easy. In this colony, there never has been a class of 
labourers. Those who went out as labourers no sooner 
reached the colony than they were tempted by the 
superabundance of good land to become landowners. 
One of the founders of the colony, Mr Peel, who, it 


is said, took out a capital of L.50,000 and three hun- 
dred persons of the labouring class, men, women, and 
children, has been represented as left without a servant 
to make his bed or fetch him water from the river. The 
writer of the first book concerning this colony states, 
that, landing in Cockburn Sound with goods taken‘from 


to place his goods under a tent; but that there, for want 
of workmen to remove them, they remained till they 

were spoiled, as the tent became rotten. In such a 

state of things it was impossible to preserve capital. 

While Mr Peel was without servants, his capital pe- 

rished ; but as soon as his capital had perished fur 

want of servants, those who had been his servants in- 

sisted on his giving them employment. Having tried 

a life of complete -ndependence, and felt the pains of 

hunger, they now wanted to become labourers again. 

At one time Mr Peel was to be seen imploring his ser- 

vants to remain with him; at another, escaping from 
their fury at his not being able to give them work. 

The same thing happened in many cases. In each 

case it was owing to the facility with which people— 
labourers when they reached the colony—became in- 
dependent landowners. of these independent 
landowners died of hunger ; and at atime, too, when, 
as it happened, a large supply of food had just reached 
the colony from Van Dieman’s Land. Many of them, 
both capitalists and lab 8, capitalists with capital 
and labourers without work, have removed to Van 
Dieman’s Land; the cost of for the latter 
being defrayed by settlers in that prosperous island.” 
Such are a few characteristics of the Swan River 
settlement, a place to which we would advise no emi- 
grants te proceed, however deplorable their condition 
be in this country. In the colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, a certain degree of 
comfort is sure to be obtained ; but in this settlement, 
every thing seems so ill arranged, and the accounts of 
it are so contradictory, that, in the meanwhile, we 
consider it would be dangerous to proceed to it with 
the expectation of finding a comfortable home. 


JOLLY YOUNG COLLY. 
A poetical jeu d’esprit, from “* Notes upon Notes,” &c. by Henry 
Warren. London, 1832. 
There's jol!y young Colly, of Hollywood Hall, 
Has gallopped, and whallopped, and trollopped through all 
The estate of his pater, till great is his fall— 
Poor Colly‘ 
For gemmen, and flashmen, and others beside, 
And joskins in buckskins who horse-skins could stride, 
Were welcome, if they'd comeand help him to ride 
Through his fortune. 
And he called ‘em his friends, and he lent ‘em his pounds, 
While they plucked him, and sucked him, so out of all bounds, 
That the neighbours all said he fed two packs of hounds. 
Hark forward! 
And hence his expenses, and thence is the cause, 
As you'll guess, that distress and that pest of the laws, 
A bailiff, one day left the mark of his claws 
On his shoulder. 
Now, though hunter himself, he was hunted full sore, 
Being swed and pursued the whole county quite o'er, 
Till his creditors said it was aunting a bore, 
A hard run. 
It was hark away, bark away, mark the way—go— 
But the game was soon ended, so Friendship cried Wo! 
Though tapsters and milkwomen cried tally owe ! 
Tally ho! 
Oh! he'd oft cleared a bank with his high mettle roan, 
And he'd cleared his bank now, for his metal had flown ; 
But one bank he could not clear, that he must own— 
Banco Regis! 
Erst he swept over, leaped over, many a bar, 
But, alas! here the bars were, he found higher far; 
So, though bootiess, he gave vo his spirits the spur 
. With the bridle. 
Poor Colly ! your roan is no longer your own, 
Nor your bay, nor your gray, nor your brown, nor your dun; 
Their bright hues, like yours, have now sunk into one— 
Dun Brown, 


LONDON DURING THE PLAGUE OF 1665.* 
On entering Holborn, I was surprised to see all the 
ple walking in the middle of the street. They 
had done so, in fact, in the other streets, but the nar- 
rowness of the latter had hindered me from noticing 
it. The silence was still remarkable, broken only 
by those remote sounding cries of which I have spoken, 
by the noise of a few coaches, and by the sound of a 
church bell, as if it were some rainy Sunday evening. 
It was noon, however ; not a drop of rain fallen 
for weeks ; the air was sultry to the last degree ; and 
the fires that were burning here and there, though lit 
on purpose, and of use in purifying it, added to the 
sense of oppressiveness. Yet the people kad their 
coats buttoned up, and their necks mu as if they 
feared every breath of the atmosphere. 
I had heard of a man who went about crying— 
“ Yet forty days and London will be destroyed ;” 
and of another, who, half naked, and never stopping 
to answer questions, hurried unceasingly through the 
streets, looking frightfully before him, and exclaim- 
ing, “O the great and the dreadful God!” I saw 


England, he did with some difficulty procure workmen ; into 


nothing of this; ner were the looks of the passengers, 
as far as I noticed, different from what they usually 
appeared in that careful part of the town; only they 
were more silent, and now and then the general at- 
tention was directed to the bustle at some door, where 
@ person in sick clothes was brought out to be taken 

a coach. But nobody stopped. I saw one of 
these persons go by in a coach, for I could not 
looking in. It was a woman, as pale as the sheet that 
wrapped her. She had her mouth open, and cast a 
dull glazed look at me ; but I quickly turned my eyes. 
The stream of passengers was now and then painfully 
interrupted by some one in liquor, not always a man ; 
nor was it possible to know whether the drunken per- 
son was afflicted or merely brutal. One of these, a 
woman, after reeling every body out of the way, fell 
with such weight on the ground, that I instinctively 
ran to pick her up; when the rest cried out to me not 
to touch her, and presently there was a call of “ Cart! 
Cart!’ Upon which the cart made its appearance, 
that took people of this sort to the pest-house. It 
is supposed that many persons got dreadfully pu- 
nished in this way for their intoxication; for the 
cart itself was enough to infect them. The sickness 
exhibited itself sometimes in the universal languor of 
the frame, sometimes in raging fevers, and often in 
boils and blains, which caused the sufferer the acutest 
agony. It was brought from Holland by infected 
goods, and detained by dirt and by narrow streets. 
Those stood the best chance of escaping who kept 
themselves cleanest, and were of the liveliest temper. 

But what I had seen in this great open thorough- 
fare, however awful for its silent multitude, all avoid- 
ing the houses, was nothing to what I encountered in 
a lane, turning from Newgate Street into Little Bri- 
tain. The riotous taverns and public-houses, of which 
I had been told, I did not witness any where, though 
doubtless they existed. I fancied, by the noise, that 
I might have passed one upon Snowhill ; but there 
was none of that riot and swearing at open windows, 
which in this desperate situation of things, it was both 
too shocking to think of and too easy to believe. The 
worst noise I heard, after the outcry for the cart, was 
one of violent lamentation and shrieking in a house 
shut up, with a watchman standing before it. The 
people, however, took no notice; the watchman took 
none; and I passed on with the rest, feeling, for the 
first time, what it was to grow disregardful of misery, 
or to force myself to be so, by reason of its very ex- 
cess. This was surely dreadful enough; and yet, to 
me, it was little to what I am about to mention. 

The lane into which I turned was one of the most 
silent. The houses were all shut up, and yet I did 
not observe a single watcher at the doors. (Watchers 
were people stationed at sick houses to see that no- 
body went out). By this I concluded that the in- 
mates were all dead, which very much astonished me. 
I have thought it strange that death should have 
proceeded in so regular a manner with a whole street. 
By what I heard afterwards, I concluded that the 
greater number of the inhabitants had quitted their 
business, and fled into the country; while the watchers 
being few in number, and not overlooked, had most 
probably, at the time of my passing, gone to take their 
refreshment, perhaps had abandoned their posts altu- 
gether, or gone in-doors, and taken possession without 
leave ; for numbers of such stories were told of them. 
Be this as it may, a great mortality had taken place 
in that street, and death was still in it. I was walk- 
ing on the shady side of the way, to avoid the terrible 
dead heat (for there seemed a mortality in the very 
sunshine), when I heard great cries on the sudden, 
in a house a little beyond, on the other side of the 
way, and (the door being, I suppose, already open) I 
saw a figure, like a man in his grave-clothes, burst 
forth, with his family at his heeis, crying, “ Father! 
Father!” He fled up the lane, brandishing his arms 
and clothes, and I lost sight of them in the turning. 
I was pondering on this spectacle, when I observed a 
man coming towards me on my own side, very quiet, 
though dejected, who passed me without noticing 
what he had seen. I was not sure that I had come 
the way I had been directed, and, turning about just 
as he had passed me, I asked him the name of the 
street. He looked right in my eyes, with one of those 
sudden and equivocal smiles which drunken men 
sometimes put on, though nothing could be staider 
than his movements, and said, “ Don’t you know the 
aame of this street?" In my confusion I was be- 
ginning to move off without a word, as we do when 
deranged address us, when he burst into peals 
of laughter, so loud and reiterated as to bring two or 
three people to the windows, but they said nothing, 
and almost as instantly withdrew. I was then mov- 
ing on, when he called to me in a rational and very 
moving tone, “Sir, sir—I say.” I could not help 
turning round, upon which he came nearer, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, “ Every one dead, sir; six in 
the family, with their mother; I have seen them all 
put into the pit.” “ You afflict me, sir,” said I, “be 

ond measure; I feel heartily for your troubles.” 

e looked stupified, and as he was beginning to smile 
again, and (to say the truth) I felt both horror and 
fear. I again moved off, gradually increasing the ra- 
pidity of my p On reaching the turning of 
the way, where it rounded off, I could not resist a 
desire to look back, when I saw him standing in the 
middle of the street, thrusting his right hand violently 


* From a novel entiled “Sir Ralph Esher,” by Leigh Hunt 


London, 


into the air, and making signs for me with the other 
to return. I hastened to get out of his sight. 
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& Column for Young People. 
THE BOAT-BUILDERS.* 
“Co and mam and Emma, said Frede- 
rick, pity) looked into the room, holding the door 
in his hand ; “‘ Tom Hudson has got the boat ready ; 
and I can pull too; and when you like, we can put up 
the sail. And the sun is so bright—and the meadows 
and so green—and there's such a nice breeze! 
How we shall enjoy it!” 
The request thus urged, with a countenance all 
animation and vivacity, was immediatel granted ; 
and the domestic party were soon down flight of 
over the lawn, and along the lane a little to the 
veh where Tom was waiting in his nice new boat, 
“ The Prize,” from his having won it at a re- 
cent sagt All were quickly seated, aud most de- 
lightfully did they glide along; when, as Frederick 
was wondering at what rate they were going, Mr 
Elwood asked if he ever heard of a boat which would 
never fill with water, even when exposed to the vio- 
lent torrents which frequently accompany a thunder. 
storm. 


* I have read of the life-boat,” said Frederick. 

The life-boat,” said his father, “ is truly valuable; 
it is the result of much skill and perseverance ; but I 
am thinking of one which is made, not by man, but 
inferior creatures, and is the result of instinct rather 
than intelligence.” 

“ I never yet heard of that,” replied his son; “and 
as you, papa, know every thing, how pleasant it will 

Emma and myself to hear all you can tell us; 
and though mamma has heard it before, I think, for 
our sakes, she would like it » oory 

“ T should be quite as delighted as yourselves, my 
dears,” was Mrs E.’s prompt and kind reply. : 

F. But, papa, you have not told us yet who this 
famous boatmaker is. 

Mr E. The guat, my dear. 

BE. What, papa! the disagreeable little creature 
that bit my neck some time ago ? ’ 

Mr E. The same, my dear. The instrument which 
the gnat employs is very complicated and amusing. 
Did you ever see a set of lancets ? 

F. Yes, papa; when Mr Ferguson called, he took 
a little case of surgical instruments out of his pocket, 
and showed me what was inside. 

Mr EB. Such, then, is the tongue of a gnat : it con- 
sists of five pieces, and is shut up in a case, which is 
split from one end to the other, and gives steadiness 
to the instrument whenever it is used. It is not this, 
however, which causes the irritation, but it is occa- 
sioned by a fluid, which the gnat injects or throws 
in, to render the thick blood sufficiently thin to be 
sucked up through the trunk, or case, we have before 

en of. 
7. That is very singular. Does the gnat undergo 
changes, like the butterfly ? : 

Mr EB. O yes; the larva, or grub of the gnat, in- 
habits the water, and is therefore called aquatic. It 
usually swims near the surface of the water, with its 
head downwards, and its tail in the air, for a purpose 
which will presently be obvious. It may be met with 
in during summer, in ditches, or in water- 
butts, appearing like a minute, whitish, semi-transpa- 
rent shrimp, or fish, when its body is a little bent, as 
it frequently is. Its organs for breathing are situated 
in the tail, a tube for which off from the last 
ring of the body, and both of these end in a sort of 
funnel, composed of hairs, in form of a star, anointed 
with oil, so as to repel water. Swammerdam remarks, 
that, when, by handling it too roughly, this oil is re- 
moved, the grub “can no longer suspend itself on the 
water; I have observed it put its tail into its mouth, 
and afterwards draw it back, as a water-fowl will 
draw its feathers through its bill to prepare them for 
resisting water. When it wishes to descend to the 
bottom, it folds up the hairs of the funnel, but by 
means of its oil retains at their ends a globule of air ; 
and when it wishes to arise, it has only to open its 
hair funnel again.” Its is into a winged 
fly is very curious. 

£. Every thing you explain to us is so, papa; who 
would have thought that such a little teasing creature 
was so wonderful ? 

Mr £. When it is prepared to change its element, 
the insect rises to the surface, the body is divided, 
and as soon as the aperture is large enough, the head 
of the gnat appears in its perfect shape ; and then the 
animal, which has been hithertw aquatic, has nothing 
to dread so much as the water ; for as yet its legs and 
wings are soft, moist, and bound up, so that they can 

be of no use, and were the water two touch its corslet, 
it would certainly and instantly perish. 

FP. Ab! there's no life-boat for a gnat! 

Mr E. Not by Captain Manby, my dear, but one 
has been provided in itself by the great and beneficent 
Creator. For, as soon as it puts its head out of water, 
it raises itself almost perpendicularly, and literally 
becomes « cance, of which its own body forms the 
mast and sail. The skin floats, and when the observer 

ives, says Reaumur, bow much the prow of the 

bark sinks, and how near its sides are to the 
water, he forgets at the that the is an 
insect which at another time he would kill; nay, he 
becomes anxious for its fate, and the more so if the 
dlightest breeze play on the surface of the water; the 
Jeast agitation of the air suffices to waft the creature 
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with swiftness from place to place, and make it spin 
round and round. Its body, folded in its wings, bears 
& greater proportion to the little skiff than the largest 
mass of sail toa ship: it is impossible not to dread 
lest the insect should be wrecked ; once laid on its 
side in the water, there is no escape. Multitudes, in- 
deed, thus perish, but generally all terminates well, 
and the danger is over in a minute. After having 
stood erect, it draws out its two fore-legs, and, bend- 
ing to the water, places them on its surface, which is 
firm ground for a gnat’s weight, and then all is safe; 
the wings dry and expand, and the insect, quitting. 
the water, where it was born. rises into the air. 

F. Are there many of these wonderful little crea- 
tures ? 

Mr E. It is supposed, that, from the end of May to 
that of October, six or seven generations are born ; 
and each gnat is able to lay two hundred and fifty 
eggs. Indeed, were they not devoured by fish, water- 
fowl, swallows, and other animals, the air would often 
be darkened from their immense multitudes, so that, 
though they — tease and annoy us now, they would 
become a sort of plague. So numerous were they in 
1736, that vast columns of them were seen to rise in 
the air from Salisbury Cathedral, resembling at a dis- 
tance columns of smoke, so that many thought that 
fine building was on fire. A similar occurrence pro- 
duced the same effect at Sagan, in Silesia, in 1812. 
At Norwich, in the following year, the inhabitants 
were alarmed by the en of smoke issuing from 
the upper window of the spire of the cathedral, which 
most probably arose from the same means. And in 
1766, they appeared at Oxford, in the form of a thick 
black cloud darkening the air. Six columns of them 
were observed to ascend from the boughs of an apple- 
tree, to the height of fifty or sixty feet; and their bite 
was exceedingly envenomed. 

F. Why, papa, they are as bad as the mosquitoes 
of which I was reading yesterday. 

Mr E. The mosquito is only a large variety of the 
common gnat. It is found abundantly in the woody 
and marshy parts of all hot climates ; and throughout 
Lapland, Norway, and Finland, and other countries 
equally near the pole, during their short summer. 
Can you remember, Frederick, any proofs of their 


ravages ? 

F. I think I can, papa. It is said that Sapor, king 
of Persia, was compelled to raise the siege of Nisibis 
by a plague of gnats, because they attacked his ele- 
phants and beasts of burden, and so caused the rout 
of his army. In the polar regions they are very ter- 
rible, for they seem able to resist any degree of cold, 
as well as to any degree of heat. Sometimes in 
Lapland they are compared to a flight of snow when 
the flakes thickest, or to the dust of the earth. 

Mr E. That will do, my dear; mamma has just 
been reading Clarke's Travels, and will tell us what 
is stated by that eminent traveller. 

Mrs E. He informs us, that in spite of gloves, 
clothes, and handkerchiefs, the bodies of himself and 
his companions became one entire wound, and that 
the irritation and swelling excited much fever. Ona 
most sultry night, when exhausted by pain, heat, and 
fatigue, he sought refuge in his carriage ; he could not 
venture to open a window, though almost suffocated. 
Still swarms entered his hiding-place, and, though he 
had bound up his head with handkerchiefs, filled his 
mouth, nostrils, and ears. At length he succeeded in 
lighting a lamp, which was instantly put out by ‘such 
a prodigious number of these creatures, that their car- 
cases actually filled the glass chimney, and formed a 
large conical heap over the burner. 

Mr E. Thank you, my dear; now perhaps Frede- 
rick can relate how the Laplanders contrive to keep 
them out of their huts ? 
F. They burn a fire out the day, and, to 
defend themselves while in bed, the Laplander fixes a 
leathern thong to the poles of his tent, over his bed, 
which raises his canvass quilt to a proper height, so 
that its sides or edges touch the ground ; under this 
he creeps, and passes the night in safety. So loud is 
their buzz as to disturb, almost as much as their bite, 
the rest of persons exposed to their attacks. The 
more wealthy inhabitants of climates where they 
abound, usually sleep under nets of gauze. 
£. Papa, you said just now that before the gnat 
began to fly, it became a canoe; was this all you meant, 
when you said it was a boat-builder ? 
Mr E. No, my love ; when the female gnat has laid 
her eggs, she makes of them a little boat. Each egg 
is shaped like an olive or a powder-flask, and, by it- 
self, would sink to the bottom of the water; yet the 
t puts the whole three hundred together so skil- 
ully, that they all swim on the surface, safe and un- 
hurt, until the larve or grubs of the gnats are hatched. 
E. It is very surprising, papa, that so large anum- 
the pond. But I think a us into the mp 
rE. A has six ; the four 
0 look or on the side of a bucket, if 
she is in water contained in such a vessel; and her 
body is thus held level with the water, except the last 
ring of her tail, which is a little raised. She then 
begins to use her two hind-legs, which she crosses in 
the tail, serves as a kind of scaff 
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the first-laid egg in the crossed 
is placed by its side. aud fastened wit; she then glues 


until the boat is nearly formed. Each egg, when 
, is covered with a sort of ; the gnat holds 
until the second 


to these another egg, making a triangle, or three- 
sided agers and this is the beginning of the boat. 
Thus she goes on piling egg upon egg, always kvep- 
ing the boat in proper shape by her useful hind-legs ; 
and, as it grows in size, she pushes it from her by 
degrees, still adding to the unfinished end next her 
body. When the boat is half built, her hind- are 
stretched out like two parallel lines, and she halds up 
the boat as cleverly as if it were done with two out - 
stretched arms. 

F. And is it much like a boat, papa ? 

Mr E. Yes, my dear; it ses net only the 
form, but also most of the other properties of a boat; 
its fore and hind parts being sharper and higher than 
the middle ; the lower part on which it always floats 
being convex, and the upper part concave. It is 
likewise so buoyant that no agitation of the water, 
however violent, can sink it; and, what is still more 
deserving of admiration, although hollow, it will not 
sink. r Kirby says, “To put this to the test,. I 
put half a dozen of these boats upon the surface of a 
tumbler half-full of water. I then poured upon them 
a stream of that element, from the mouth of a quart 
bottle, held a foot above them. Yet, after this treat- 
ment, which was so rough as actually to project one 
out of the glass, I found them floating as before, and 
not a drop of water within their cavity.” 


AGED GARDENERS. 

Perhaps it may gratify those who seek for health, 
by their attachment to gardens, to note the age that 
some of our English horticulturists have attained to: 
Parkinson died at about 78; Tradescant, the father, 
died an old man; Switzer, about 80; Sir Thomas 
Browne died at 77; Evelyn, at 86; Dr Beale, at 
80; Jacob Bobart, at 85; Collinson, at 75; a son of 
Dr Lawrence (equally fond of gardens as his father), 
at 86; Bishop Compton, at 81; Bridgman, at an ad- 
vanced age ; Knowlton, gardener to Lord Burlington, 
at 90; Miller, at 80; James Lee, at an advanced 
age; Lord Kames, at 86; Abercrombie, at 80; the 
Rev. Mr Gilpin, at 80; Duncan, a gardener, upwards 
of 90; Hunter, who published Sylva, at 86; Speech- 
ley, at 66; Horace Walpole, at 80; Mr Bates, the 
celebrated and ancient horticulturist of High Wick- 
ham, who died there in December 1819, at the great 
age of 89; Marshall, at an advanced age ; Sir Joseph 
Banks, at 77; Joseph Cradock, at 85; James Dick- 
son, at 89; Dr Andrew Duncan, at 83; and Sir U. 
Price, at 83. Mr Loudon, at page 1063 of his Ency- 
clopedia, informs us that a market garden and nur- 
sery, near Parson’s Green, had been, for upwards of 
two centuries, occupied by a family of the name of 
Rench ; that one of them (who instituted the first 
annual exhibition of flowers) died at the age of ninety- 
nine years, having had thirty-three children; and 
that his son (mentioned by Collinson as famous for 
forest trees) introduced the moss-rose, planted the 
elm-trees now growing in the Bird-cage Walk, St 
James's Park, from trees reared in his own nursery, 
married two wives, had thirty-five children, and died 
in 1783, in the same room in which he was born, at 
the age of a hundred and one years. Reflecting on 
the great age of some of the above, reminds me of 
what a “Journal Encyclopédique” said of Lestibou- 
dois, another horticulturist and botanist, who died 
at Lille, at the age of ninety, and who gave lectures 
in the very last year of his life. “When he had 
(says an ancient friend of his) but few hours more to 
live, he ordered snow-drops, violets, and crocuses, to 
be brought to his bed, and compared them with the 
figures in Tournefort. His whole existence had been 
consecrated to the good of the public, and to the alle- 
viation of misery ; thus he looked forward to his dis- 
solution with a tranquillity of soul that can only re- 
sult from a life of rectitude; he never acquired a for- 
tune; and left no other inheritance to his children 
but integrity and virtue.”—From a volume, entitled 
“ On the Portraits of English Authors on Gardening.” 
INTELLIGENCE IN CARD-PLAYING. 

origin of the invention of cards, pro- 
duced one of the shrewdest replies I have ever heard 
given in evidence. It was made by the late Dr Gre- 
gory, of Edinburgh, to a counsel of great eminence at 
the Scottish bar. The doctor's testimony went to prove 
the insanity of the party whose mental capacity was 
the point at issue. On a cross-interrogation, he ad- 
mitted that the person in question played admirably 
at whist. ‘And do you seriously say, doctor,” said 
the learned counsel, *‘ that a person having a superior 
capacity for a game so difficult, and which requires, 
in a pre-eminent degree, memory, judgment, and com- 
bination, can be at the same time deranged in his 
understanding ?” “Iam no card-plaver,” said the 
doctor, with great address, “but I have read in his- 
tory that cards were invented for the amusement of 
an insane king.” The consequences of this reply were 
decisive.—Sir W. Scott. 
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